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D. APPLETON & CO.’S NEW BOOKS. 





“A LITERARY EVENT.” 


The};Warfare of Science 
with Theology. 


History of the Warfare of Science with Theology 

. in Christendom. By ANDREW D. Wuirs, LL.D., 

late President and Professor of History at Vor- 
nell University. In2vols, 8vo. Cloth, $5 00. 


“The magnum opus of the emineht ex-President 
of Vornell plants a new and notable milestone along 
the highway of ever advancing hunian thought. 
cca: 8 The work is the masterpiece of a mind as de- 
void of wanton iconoclasm as of moral cowardice It 
is a definitive statement of where the best thinkers 
of the world now stand in the religio-scientific con- 
flict. It is cle vw. honest, brave, and must be given a 
place among the great books of the year.”—Chi- 
cago Tribune 


‘The most valuable contribution that has yet 
been made to the history of the conflicts between 
the theologians and the scientists; struggles that 
have alarmed timid Christians, but, as Mr. White 
shows, there was no ocvasion foralarm, . . . The 
several chapters are extremely interesting, and 
while Preside:.t White never flinches in telling the 
whole truth. as he thinks science has ascertained it, 
he is nowhere irreverent. . . Hevconfronts truth, 
takes its hand, and follows boldly wherever truth 
bids bim come.”—Buffalo Commercial. 


* The book is written almost colloquially, and so 
interestingly as to enchain the attention at once, 
and keep itenchained Conciseas a history of the 
universe-could be made, tabulated so that instant 
reference to « particular bit of history, theory, or bi- 
ography may be had, it will be valuable asa lexicon 
relating toreligious contreversy . . It is crammed 
with information, sorted, sifted, winnowed, and 
prepared for the consumer, as reading it is of an 
absorbing interest, and it will probably provoke 
answering arguments.”—Chicago Times-Herald. 


* Undoubtedly the most exhaustive treatise which 
has been written on this subject.. . is able, 
scholarly, critical, and impartial in tone.”—Boston 
Daily Advertiser, 

“A literary event of prime importance is the ap- 
pearance of ‘ A History of the Warfare of Science 
with Theology in Christendom.'”—Philadelphia 
Press. 


SECOND EDITION. 


The Dawn of Civilization. 


(EGYPT AND CHALDEA.) By Prof. G. MasPgKO. Ed- 
ited by Rev. Prof A. H. Saycu. Translated by 
M.L.McCiure. Revised and brought up to date 
bythe Author With Map and over 470 Illus- 
trations. Quarto. Cloth, $7.50 


This volume is an attempt to put together in a 
lucid and interesting mauner all that the monu- 
ments have revealed to us concerning the earliest 
civilization of Egypt and Chaldean. Prof. Maspero 
is perhaps the only man in Europ» fitted by his la- 
borious researches and great scbolarehip to under- 
take such a task, and the result of his efforts will be 
found herein. 


A new edition of the English translation of this 
work having been calied for within a little over a 
year from its publication, an opportunity was 
#ftered the author to embody in it the results of the 
latest research. The part desling with Egypt has 
consequently been enriched with additions to text 
and notes: and in the chapter on Chaldwa the 
author has utilized fresh information from the re- 
cent works of Ta'iqvist, Winckier, and Hilprecht, 


Wages and Capital. 


An Examination of the Wages Fund Doctrine. By 
Prof. F. W. TaussiG, Professor of Political Econ- 
omy in Harvard University, author of ‘ Tariff 
History of the United States,” and “The Silver 
Situation in the United States.” 12mo. Cloth, 
$1.50, 


Prof. Taussig, who is already known by his writ- 
ings on historical and practical questions, in this 
volume enters the fleld of general economic theory. 
He examines the relation of capital to wages,: 
and the question whether wages are paid from 
capital and product, He finds that in the much- 
discussed old doctrine of the wages fund there 
was a large element of truth, but also, as it was 
usu lly stated, agreat dal that was untrue or mis- 
leading. He concludes that wages are paid from 
capita], but not from a rigid or predetermined fund 
of capital. He examines and rejects the doctrine 
that wages are paid from the laborer’s own product. 
The bearing of this general reasoning on practical 
problems, such as strikes and trades unions, and on 
general economic theory, is then considered. 


In the second part of the book, the literary his- 
tory of the wages fund doctrine and of the discus- 
sion of wages and capital is followed in detail. The 
mode in which the doctrine developed from its 
erms in Adam Smith, its confused exposition by 
ill, the famous controversy which led tu Mill’s re- 
cantation, andthe more recent attacks by George 
and Walker, are successively followed. 


An important and searching contribution to 
economic theory is made in the book, significant of 
the advances which economic study has made in the 
United States and of the independence of American 
thought. It will have a wide-reaching effect on the 
development of political economy in the future, 
and will be indispensable for all who teach or in- 
vestigate general economic theory. 





A Treatise on Surveying. 


Comprising the Theory and Practice. By WILLIAM 
M. GILLESPIE, LL.D., formerly Professor of 
Civil Engineering in Union College. New 
edition, revised and enlarged by Capy 
STALEY, Ph.D., President of Case School of Ap- 
plied Science. Intwovolumes. Vol. I., Plane 
Surveying; Vol. Il., Higher Surveying. Vol I. 
now ready. 8vo, Cloth, $2.50. 


The Verbalist. 


A Manual devoted to Brief Discussions of the Right 
and Wrong Use of. Words, and to some other 
Matters of Interest to those who would Speak 
and Write with Propriety. By ALFRED AYRES, 
author of ‘Acting and Actors,” “ The Orthodp- 
ist,” “The Mentor,” etc. Entirely rewritten 
andenlarged i6mo. Oloth, $1.25. 


A Winning Hazard. 


By Mrs. ALEXANDER, author of “The Wooing O't,” 
“Her Dearest Foe,” etc. No. 192, Town and 
Country Library. 12mo. Paper, 50 cents; 











and from M. de Serzec’s latest publications, The 
trauslat on has been carefully revised throughout. 


Cloth, $1.00, 


The Seats of the Mighty, 


Being the Memoirs of Captain Rosgrt Moray, 
sometime an Officer in the Virginia Regiment, 
and afterwards of Ambherst’s Regiment, By 
GILBERT PARKER, author of “Pierre and his 
People,” ** The Trailof the Sword,” * The Tres- 
passer,” etc, 12mo. Illustrated. Cloth, $1.50. 


For the time of his story Mr. Parker has chos- 
en the most absorbing period of the romantic 
Ceeteen cont history of Quebec, The material 
offered by the lifeand history of old Quebec has 
never been utilized for the pu: of fiction with 
the command of plot and incident, the mastery of . 
local color, and the splendid realization of dra- 
matic situations shown in this distinguished and 
moving romance. The illustrations preserve the 
atmosphere of the text, for they present the famous 
buildings, gates, and battle grounds as they P- 
Sere be atthe time of the hero’s imprisonment in 

uepec, 


His Honour, and a Lady. 


By Mrs. EVEBRARD Cores (Sara Jeannette Duncan), 
author of ‘A Social Departure,” ‘ Vernon’s 
Aunt,” etc, Illustrated, 12mo: Cloth, $1.50, 


This brilliant picture of Anglo-Indian social and 
political life represents the author's ripest and most 
suc sessful work. Her originality and quickness of 
observation have kept ber from following a. beaten 
track, while her unfading humor will prove a con- 
stant pleasure to the reader. An adroit study of 
character and keen analysis of motives are features 
of a novel which shows an advance in literary work- 
manship, and secures for the author a high rank 
among contemporary writers of fiction, 


The Reds of the Midi. 


An Episode of the French Revolution. By Faux 
Gras, Translated from the Provencal by Mrs. 
CATHARINE A. JANVIER. With an Introduction 
by Tuomas A. JANVIBR. With Frontispiece. 
16mo, Cloth, $1.50. 


‘* As we read this fascinating, marvelously intense 
book, itseems as though the whele story of what 
gave rise to the French Revolution was compressed 
within ite pager. Not even in the vivid recital by 
Carlyle of the wrongs suffered by the people before 
they made up their minds to resist oppression, do 
we get so vivid a ceneepras ofthe way in which the 
peasantry were literally crushed to earth. The, art 
with which this s' istoldisexquisvite. ...A 
wonderful book, and Mr. Janvier was fully justified 
in the use of the strongest words he could command 
in introducing this story to American readers,”— 
Buffalo Commercial. 


False Coin or True? 


By F. F. Montresor, author of ** The One who Look- 
ed On,” * Into the Highways and Hedges,” etc. 
16mo, Cloth, $1.25. 


Mise Montrésor’s new story shows a steady gain 
along the lines which have already won for her such 
genéral favor. The charming quality and pure at- 
mosphere of her book will be welcomed by novel 
readers. 


Chronicles of Martin Hewitt. 


By ARTHUR Morrison, author of ‘Tales of Mean 





Streets,” ete. No, 191, Town and Oountry 
Library. 12mo. Paper, 30 cents; Cicth, $1.00. 








For sale by all booksellers, or will be sent by mail on receipt of price by the publishers, 


D. APPLETON & CO., 


72, Fifth 





Avenue, New York. 
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BOOKS FOR PRESENT READING : 
con 


2HB SCOTCH STORY OF THE SEASON. 
ROBERT URQUHART 


By GABRIEL SETOUN, author of ‘‘ Barncraig,” “‘ Sun- 
shineand Haar,” etc, Deckel-edged paper and 
gilt top, 12mo, cloth, $1.50. 


*,* A delightful romance of village life and char-| Jeigh, 


acter, written by the hand of a master. Full of 
Datos and quaint humor. 

Mr. J. M. BARRIB writes; “ At last a novel of Scot- 
tish life without the old dominie in it....I have long 
wanted to meet the village schoolmaster of to-day 
in fiction, and Robert Urq: proves that he can 
be made as interesting as any dominic of them all.” 

A notable contribution to modern Scottish fic- 
"—Scoteman. 


“ Ma: 4, at once pronounced a great success 
The talk in the village inn rivals that of Mr. Hardy's 
Wessex rustics,”—Dundee Advertiser. 
‘* Has both humor and pathos....allthe figures of 
, The Behe, Lond are live creatures of flesh and blood.”— 
ndon. 

“ Another commendable writer of the new Scottish 
School, Mr. Setoun always writes with sound feel- 
ing and full knowledge of his subject.”—The Out- 

J 


oa 


By the author of ‘‘ THE MYSTERY OF A 
HANSOM CAB.” 


THE CARBUNCLE CLUE—A 
Mystery 


A new detective story. By Fercus Hums. lmo, 
cloth, $1.25. 


“One of the best of its kind....wouldn’t drop the 
book on pany account until the mystery is solved.” — 
N.Y. Hi 

“The book ‘ attends the triumph and partakes the 
~~ the sale of Sherlock Holmes,.”—London 


A NEW BOOK FOR LOVERS OF NATURE, NAT- 
URAL HISTORY CLUBS, Ete. 


BY TANGLED PATHS .. 
ves from Nature’s ie het cokan By 5. MEADE 


as 12mo, cloth, $1.25. 


9 Ay charming little fo 2 peony gy er 
Heart of Surrey pnewere.-nevoemee Wander- 
ings—A Halcyon Haunt—When 





Samenee Pales, etc., are titlesof some of the chap- 
rs, and take the months in procenei 
bac “One cannot pass under the mi of hissong et 
not feel itsspell. Theimprint of Nature is over the 
whole book....such an one surely merits our grati- 
tude.”—The Bookman, N. 
“They appeal te all lovers of out-door life.”—The 
‘essenger. 


THE WILD FLOWERS IN COLORS. 
WAYSIDE AND WOODLAND 


BLOSSOMS 


A Pocket Guide to British Wild Flowers. 
EDWARD STzp. 


*«” Containing 128 colored plates, portraying 156 
figures of wild flowers, ferns, lichens, mus — 
etc., drawn and colored a from nature. 
selection of black and white illustra aes of 
the lesser known ornamental foliage plants; to- 
gether with tables of natural orders, genera, and 
species, etc.,and Index. 400 specie ribed 
in the text. Size, 44x64 ins., imp cloth, $2.50. 


By 


Also in a special leather binding with ket and 
blotter for specimens, tuck Spatenine. $3. 

** Written by one who has in the exigencies 
of the rambler.”— B me # 


“The plates are excellent, and many of them at 
once recognizable as of plants, either natives of this 
country, or introduced and naturalized here.”—The 
Ma wer, N. Y. 

@ have seen no manual which comes so near 
pertection. "—The Transcript, Boston. 


NOW READY:—IN “THE PUBLIC MEN OF TO- 
DAY” SERIES. 


DON EMILIO CASTELAR 
By DAvip Hannay. With a portrait. 12mo, cloth, 


“Itisa great deal more than a biography of the 
great Spanish orator, and might be not unfairly 
called a spirited outline sketch of Pee eeniet el roe 
during the last half-century.”— 


THE RT. HON. JOSEPH 
CHAMBERLAIN 
By ie a Editor of the Series. 12mo, cloth, 
“A more attractive series of books, to those who 


wish to follow the world’s affairs, could scarcely be 
planned.”—The Critic, N. Y. 





OF ALL BOOKSELLERS, OR FREE BY MAIL ON RECEIPT OF PRICE, BY 


F. WARNE & CO., New York 








Library of ! 
omics & Politics, 


Taxation and Taxes in the United States 
Under the Internal Revenue System. 


An Historical Sketch of the organization, develop- 
ment and later modification of Direct and Excise 
Taxation under the Constitution (Vol. XI. Libra 
of Economics and Politics). By FREDERIC 
HOWE, A.M., Ph.D., Cleveland, O. $1.75. 


RECENT VOLUMES IN THIS SERIES. 


State Railroad Coutrol. 
With a Mioteey, ot its development in Iowa. By 
nw H, DIXON, Ph.D., University of Michigan. 
75. 
Southern Sidelights. 
A Picture of Social and Economic Life in the South 
gree a Generation before the War. By ED- 
WARD INGLE, A.B., Washington, D.C. $1.75, 
Social Theory. 
A Grou > of Social Facts and Principles. By 
JOHN BASCOM, Professor of Political Economy 
and Political Science, Williams College. $1.75. 
Proportional Representation. 
By JOHN R,. COMMONS, eer of Sociology in 
Syracuse University. $1.7 
Socialism and Social Ae 
By Prof. RICHARD T. ELY. (Fifth Thousand.) 
12mo, $1.50. 
American Charities. 
By Prof. AMOS G. WARNER. 12mo, $1.75. 
ond Thousand.) 
—~s House (Chicago) Maps and Papers. 
Residents of Hull House Settlement. 8vo0, 
H Py with Maps mounted on cloth, $3.50. 
Punishment and Reformation. 


A & deals bet om risons, and veseemen 
tories By De. FH. WINES. €1.75. (Second 


(Sec- 


Thousand} 


For Sale by All Booksellers. 


Thomas Y. Crowell & (o., 


New York, 46 East 14th St. 
Boston, 100 Purchase St. 
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Men, Women and Books 
CONCERNING RENAISSANCES 


THAT BLESSED word, Renaissance! How Mesopotamian 
it was wont to sound! And they in whose mouths ’twas 
familiar as a household word, how learned, how primed with 
esoteric wisdom, how towering above our poor humanity like 
Pisa’s wonder, yet leaning condescendingly earthwards ! 
They had seen the Old Masters face to face, and survived ; 
saints of art, they had had heavenly trances in old Italian 
churches; pilgrims of pleasure, they had kissed the stones 
of Venice. Ah, me! the more I look into the Renaissance 
for myself, the more the wonder fades, the golden glamor, 
the Mesopotamian mystery, and I see that its essential hu- 
manity might be brought home to the common bosom, babes 
and sucklings taught to prattle thereof, and Botticellis at- 
tached to the Kindergarten. Of the few who have written 
about it without pose or pretence, commend me to Mr. 
Bernhard Berenson, * whose new book, “The Florentine 
Painters of the Renaissance,” completes what forms a re- 
markable, though perhaps undesigned, trilogy of art-criti- 
cism. For there are three and only three ways in which you 
may study art: through the artist, through his work, and 
through the historical environment which he expresses or 
influences. The first and last of these methods are the 
most popular: need it be said that the second—the work of 
art—is the only specific art-interest? How the artist worked 
and what he thought, what the age thought through him or 
of him—these are considerations that have their significance, 
but are not of the essence. But Mr. Berenson has proved his 
critical catholicity by accosting the trinitarian art-problem 
under each and all of these aspects. In his erudite and ex- 
haustive monograph on “ Lorenzo Lotto,” he dissected the 
artist, resolving him into a series of slowly changing habits 
clustering about a nucleus of personality ; in his “ Venetian 
Painters of the Renaissance,” he dwelt mainly upon the re- 
lation of the great colorists—Tintoretto, Titian, Giorgidne— 
to the pomp and pageantry of their environment; and now, 
in his * Florentine Painters,” he for the first time concen- 
trates his keenest analysis upon the paintings themselves, 

Why are these Old Masters great? What have they to say 
to me? Not the me of Jules Lemaitre, the accidental indi- 
vidual with his whims and vagaries, entertainingly expound- 
ing the adventures of his soul—vagula, blandula—among 
masterpieces, but the critical critic, the exquisitely cultivated 
feeler. For that criticism may be made more objective Mr. 
Berenson seems firmly to believe: and to the glib scepticism 
—the “tot homines quot sententie” of those for whom 
there is no possible standard of taste, as there is of weights 
and measures—who point out that once people raved over 
the Venus di Medici and neglected Botticelli, whereas now. 
Botticelli is at a monstrous premium, and the Venus has 
scarcely a market quotation; that Byron thrilled Europe 
when Keats’s name was written in water; that sweet cham- 
pagne was all the rage ere we smacked our lips over dry,— 
he would probably reply: True, most true, and pity ‘tis ’tis 
true. But good wine és good wine, though only a few con- 
noisseurs may know it: though there are twenty-five ways of 
looking at any subject, there is only one right way, and in 
_ time that way prevails ; and all these varieties of taste, when 
analysed, are found to contain only five or ten per cent. of 
regl varieties of taste, the bulk of the pother being about 
more or less irrelevant ingredients. 

Thus, if Byron thrilled Europe, it was not by the specific 
poetry in his work, but by quite otherelements. Europe was 





* Harvard, Class of '87. Eps. Crrric. 


thrilled by Voltaire, by Napoleon, by half a dozen other 
men, and is indeed less likely to be thrilled by pure poetry 
than by anything ‘else in'the world, If people have seemed 
to find rapture’in statues and pictures that are now discred4 


*ited, how much has been self-deception, how much culture- ‘ 


snobbery? In so far asa poet, a painter, a musician has ad-' 
dressed his day by elements not purely artistic, in so far he! 
pays the penalty for contemporary influence. The thought,? 
the emotion, of a past generation strike cold on the hot new ’ 
age. Only by art is the artist saved; and, immoral though 
it sounds, the artist who turns aside from the pain and prob- 
lems of his day—who forgets “ six centuries of piston-stroke ” 
—and builds himself an enchanted realm of beauty, is the 
artist with most chances of immortality.” For an he be an 
apostle, the success or the failure of his mission—both are 
equally fatal to him: all roads lead to the apostles’ cemetery. 
To Carlyle Truth was the supreme thing, and your brushmen 
and jinglers were niminy-piminy fellows; yet Carlyle survives 
mainly as a remembered thunderstorm, and a photographer 
by flashes of lightning. The eternal beauty of the world and 
of man and woman, the unchanging mysteries of life and 
death, love and hate, and the flux of things, 
‘*eternal passion, eternal pain,” 
these are the eternal themes for art, manifested, it is true, 
through the temporal, but not for the sake of the temporal 
color, nor the local. And so—for Mr, Berenson’s ideal critic 
—artists, with all their jabber about technique, so self con- 
scious of that because the real art in them is-unconscious, 
all their theories, true or mistaken, about their art or its 
methods, would be ignominiously waved aside ; art is finally 
for the spectator, not the artist. The connoisseur in the 
banqueting-room does not care for the theories and quarreis 
of the kitchen. ‘ You might as well say the man who can’t 
make a plum-pudding can’t enjoy a plum-pudding ” was the 
sentiment of Dr. Johnson. The connoisseur is the autocrat 
of the dinner-table, not the cook. For the lover of poetry, 
Shelley's aspirations, sufferings, social Utopias—some of 
which, indeed, he shared with the youthful Southey—are of 
no more relevance than the outsider’s chatter about Shelley. 
Endlessly interesting as they make Shelley the man, what 
have all these to do with the eternal pleasure of repeating— 
‘* I arise from dreams of thee 
In the first sweet sleep of night, 
When the winds are breathing low 
And the stars are shining bright” ? 
These lines would be just as enchanting if found carved on 
a Runic stone. “ Sic vos non vobis mellificatis, apes.” 
What, then, is the specific quality of the arts, and what is 
the residuum of pure art by which even a topical work is 
saved for eternity? Much have all the arts in common— 
not only with one another, but with things not artistic. A 
poem or a picture may be edifying—soi#/ But so may a 
sermon by Spurgeon or General Booth. The sermons of 
Jeremy Taylor and Hooker, on the other hand, are art. 
Why? Herodotus is instructive, but so is a blue book. 
Evidently in each art—painting, sculpture, music, literature, 
acting—there must be not only the common quality which 
differentiates them from science, but also the specific quality 
which differentiates them from one another. The general 
quality is easier to lay one’s finger on than the particular. 
Science studies Nature as she is. Art filters Nature through 
humanity—its aim is not Truth, but Beauty. But what is 
Beauty? Itis one of Mr. Berenson’s merits that he does 
not answer this question by anything involving the word 
Beautiful—a question begging trick of fine writing, which does 
duty for much art-analysis, as though a chemist, asked to 
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analyse water, should reply that it was a glorious, sparkling 
thing, and far healthier than Bacchic juice to boot! Mr. 
Berenson is able to dispense with the word “ beautiful ” even 
as, except for that blessed word in his title, he gets along 
without any of the sacro-sanct epithets, English or Italian, 
which give so imposing an air to our stock art-criticism. 
Nor, though he apparently follows Herbert Spencer in re- 
garding all art as life-enhancing, subtly provoking in the 
spectator a keener sense of his own existence, does he care 
to reduce Beauty to a formula, Probably.he thinks there is 
no one cause for what we call Beauty, and that the theorists 
like Dugald Stewart or Burke, who strove to generalise as to 
its source in association, utility or what not, were the dupes 
of a popular word. And so, limiting himself for the nonce 
to the beauty of the Florentine paintings—the pictures of 
Giotto, Michael Angelo, Leonardo, Botticelli, Fra Angelico, 
Lippo Lippi, Andrea del Sarto,—he has first pointed out 
that they all exhibit the quest for form, as distinct from the 
passion for color—which is the note of the Venetians,—and 
then set himself to inquire why represented form should 
gratify our esthetic sensibilities. And,incidentally, heseems 
to say that form is ¢he specific quality of the art of painting. 
And indeed, everything else—anecdote, historical or genre, 
grouping, spiritual significance, poetry, etc.—for which people 
go to pictures, and round which many of the so-called dif- 
ferences of taste really range,—is to be found in other arts and 
non.arts ; color itself is a real sensation, not an artistic rep- 
resentation ; besides, it can be photographed away without 
spoiling the essentially artistic content of the picture. Ob- 
viously, then, form is ¢#e artistic quality, the irreducible mini- 
mum. And this “ form ” may either be that which gives the 
sense of solidity, or that which gives the sense of grace. For 
the lines of a picture must either be decorative or combine 
to produce the impressions of real solid figures and objects. 
* * * 


THE SO-CALLED CELTIC RENAISSANCE 


Sterne somewhere complains, in a sentence which is itself 
a shameless plagiarism from Burton, that the making of 
books, to which there is no end, is really a re-making: that 
we do but retwist old strands in endless new combinations. 
Nowadays, when men make an Anthology and call it a Ren- 
aissance, when the Mrs. Gamps of literature preside over Ren- 
aissances as mythical as Mrs. Harris, it is bewildering to think 
how many new Renaissances we could get by different per- 
mutations of our illustrious personages. Thus, for instance, 
I believe Mr. Hall Caine, who figures in a Manx Renaissance 
and now in a Celtic Renaissance, has also figured in a Liver- 
pool Renaissance. But these are obviously far from exhaust- 
ing the potentialities of poor innocent Mr. Hall Caine as an 
epoch-maker. Not to speak of an Anglo-Canadian Renais- 
sance, he may easily loom large in a Westminster Renais- 
sance, a Harley Street Renaissance, and so on with every 
place or parish at which he has ever lived—Renaissances 
supplied to any address. And just as any man may figure in 
any Renaissance, so there is no Renaissance into which you 
cannot get any man. Thus, in the Introduction to “ Lyra 
Celtica,” Mr. William Sharp—the editor’s husband—only just 
restrains himself from including Shakespeare. He darkly 
hints that of Shakespeare’s ancestry we know little. I mar- 
vel that he did not claim Hamlet as the true expression of 
the Celtic spirit. For if, as is true, the essence of this Celtic 
spirit be the haunting sense of defeat and doom (indeed, the 
natural sadness of a beaten race driven to the last verges of 
the western Continent), surely, a Hamlet is its incarnation. 
What more Celtic, too, than the witches in Macbeth? Mil- 
ton, whom Mr.Sharp uncompromisingly claims as of Welsh 
blood, might have served as a pretext for including “ Para- 
dise Lost "—an epical theme that would naturally occur to 
the Celtic mind; and he has no excuse at all for not having 
included “Endymion,” since Keats not only had a mother 
whose name was “Welsh of the Welsh,” but is in genius 
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“* preéminently a Celtic poet by virtue of the nationality of 
the brain.” I fear that Mr. Sharp confounds Keats with 
Yeats: that there was distinctly a Celtic side, if Celtic means 
glamor and melancholy, to the genius of the author of “La 
Belle Dame sans Merci,” is very obvious; but then, if we 
accept this definition of Celtic, there is no reason why the 
whole world’s literature from Ecclesiastes to Werther should 
not be drawn upon for Celtic contributions, 

Mr. Sharp himself sees that Coleridge and Shelley would 
have to be included by this definition, and he cannot resist 
suggesting an atavistic Celtic strain in their blood—it is 
indeed a “strain.” He sees, too, that Moore, born in Ire- 
land, is the least Celtic of poets. And yet, instead of draw- 
ing the glaring deduction that the Celtic poets do not invari- 
ably write Celtic poetry, and that Celtic poetry is not infre- 
quently written by non-Celtic poets, and that therefore you 
might as well edit a Celtic anthology of poets who drank 
whiskey, Old Scotch or Old Irish, he tries to run the two 
principles of classification together, to hunt with the hounds 
and run with the Welsh rabbit; as when he says George 
Meredith “stands so far above all localization of this kind, 
that it would be out of place to rank him merely at the head 
of contemporary Wales. He is the foremost: Anglo-Celtic 
voice of to-day, so emphatically foremost by the distinguish- 
ing qualities of his genius that if to-morrow he were proved 
to be come of a stock of long unmixed Saxon ancestry, never 
dissociated from that Southern country of which he is by 
birth a native, we should be justified in abiding by the far 
more significant and important lineage of the brain.” This 
remarkable sentence achieves the feat, not only of simul- 
taneously adopting two principles of classification that con- 
tradict each other, but of contradicting both of them inde- 
pendently. For, even if we permit Mr. Sharp thus to palter 
with his principles, to appeal to birth or to brain as the occa- 
sion demands, he gives up the case for birth by saying Mr, 
Meredith is too big for localization, and he gives up the case 
for brain by selecting Mr. Meredith as the typical Anglo-Celt 
(though here he has Fiona Macleod on his side). For what 
of Celtic, pray, is there in George Meredith? His wit, per- 
haps, his non-Saxon nimbleness; but of this quality Mr. 
Sharp takes no account. Meredith—of all the novelists of 
to-day—has the most robustious, optimistic temperament ; of 
the earth, earthy ; with a Shakespearian geniality of outlook 
upon the creation, and a happy blend of materialism and 
spiritualism. 

‘Into the lap that gave the rose 
Shall I with shuddering fall ?” 

How is this trust in Mother Earth compatible with wist- 
fulness? But perhaps Mr.Sharp does not mean that we 
ought to look for it in “ Poems of the Joy of Earth.” For 
two pages earlier we read that the Welsh Celt is totally dis- 
tinct from the Gaelic Celt, and that, as regards Welsh and 
Irish, “the unlikeness is so marked that the best analogue is 
that of the Frenchman and the German. The Irish are the 
French of the Celtic races, the Welsh the Germans. The 
two people are distinct in their outer life as well as in their 
literature.” Then were it as profitable to combine in one 
anthology Goethe and Villon. And the “ neo-Celtic”’ Re- 
naissance, which according to Mr. Sharp has extended from 
Ireland through Gaeldom, had “ probably” nothing to do 
with the Welsh Renaissance, which was due to the “ world- 
wide attention” drawn by the publication of the “ Mabi- 
nogion.” But then, likewise in the French branch of Celt- 
dom, even as represented by Mrs. Sharp’s selections, I find 
not a little that is incongruous with her husband’s character- 
ization of the Celtic spirit. Indeed, the “‘ Notes” freely ad- 
mit as much assim, Mr. Sharp, for whom “ dolus latet in 
generalibus,” being sensible and instructive enough in par- 
ticulars. He even writes:—‘In the world of literature, 
there is no geography save that of the mind.” Then why 
not stick to mental classification ? Most people’s minds are 
like a well-organized railway system: opposite trains of 
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thought, that would annihilate each other if they came into 
contact, are able to use the same line of rails by passing over 
it at different moments; and when two trains in awkward 
contradiction threaten to come up at the same moment, one 
of them is shunted. In Mr. Sharp’s mind, however, contra- 
dictory trains of thought appear to smash into and annihilate 
each other without his being conscious that his literary track 
is strewn with the ruins of reason and the dédris of logic. A 
Celtic Anthology that omits Burns, Scott and Moore, that 
hankers after Swinburne, slips in Stevenson, and boldly an- 
nexes Leconte de Lisle (that Frenchman with the soul of a 
Greek), may be pleasant to read, but as a scientific selection 


it is utterly unprincipled. Doom and gloom may be the ~ 


notes of the Celtic spirit, but the note of “ Lyra Celtica” is 
“boom.” Still less do its pages make a Renaissance, or 
even a “neo-Celtic Renaissance (which is like saying “ for 
unto us a new child is re-born”). If these Renaissances do 
not give over, editors will soon have to add a new feature to 
their Birth, Marriage and Death columns, as thus :— 
RENAISSANCE, 

On the rith instant, at the Lawnmarket, Edinburgh, the wife 
of William Sharp of a Celtic Lyre. Still-born. 
Mrs. Sharp has given us a charming anthology of ‘“Sea- 
Poems ”—let her now give us an anthology of the poetry of 
glamor and wistfulness, without reference to nativities. What 
a treasury of “Celtic magic” that will be, with the Saxon 
Wordsworth’s magical lines for motto !— 

‘*Old unhappy far-off things 
And battles long ago.” 
I, ZANGWILL. 


Literature 
‘¢ Democracy and Liberty ’’ 


By William Edward Hartpole-Lecky. 2 vols. Longmans, Green & Co. 


THE KNOWLEDGE that the American War of Independence 
was in no real sense of the word a democratic revolution is 
very slowly penetrating into the mind of the lay world, im- 
bued with the misleading phrases of the Jeffersonian Decla- 


ration of Independence. It was the revolt of a nation that 
had grown to maturity silently, and, in the main, untram- 
meled by its mother, and which resented any unwonted 
maternal interference in its affairs. It was the result ofa 
nearly wholly unconscious striving for national independence, 
not a revolt against a largely imaginary tyranny on the part 
of England. With the exception of Samuel Adams and of 
Thomas Jefferson, none of the statesmen of the day were 
democrats; none but these two had any confidence in the 
commonsense of the masses. The creed of the revolutionary 
statesmen in general was, that little should be done directly 
by the masses, but that all should be done for them by the 
nation’s wisest and most honest men. The people were not 
even to elect the President. The social revolution followed 
the political ; it was only after 1783 that the democratic revo- 
lution took place. Many Americans, like Jefferson, were fas- 
cinated by the a sriori humanistic political philosophy of the 
French Revolution, according to which all men are born ab- 
solutely equal. The French doctrine of the inalienable rights 
of man, sanctioned by natural law, soon exercised a prepond- 
erating influence in the United States. This influence was 
strengthened by the emigration from the original thirteen 
states to the West. 

In the new commonwealths founded there, every man had 
to work for his living; there were no rich and educated 
classes, and consequently no social distinctions. Every man, 
for the time being, was the equal of his neighbor. As a re- 
sult of the combined influence of French thought and the re- 
action of Western ideas on the more civilized East, a strong 
movement in favor of absolute democracy set in. The first 
three decades of this century are characterized by a general 
movement in the states for removing those property qualifi- 
cations from the suffrage, which the statesmen of the revo- 
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lutionary era deemed absolutely essential to the welfare of the 
state. This was the era of the establishment of universal 
suffrage in the United States. In 1828, the democratic 
revolution culminated in the election of a people’s President 
—Andrew Jackson—with ideas of government approximating 
to Napoleonic sbiscites. Men sprung from the people, and 
as ignorant as the people, must replace the trained statesmen 
of the preceding years. The masses, striving for what 
Aristotle calls “absolute equality,” rejected John Quincy 
Adams on account of his very superiority to them, just as the 
Athenian citizen ostracized the too just Aristides. Purity of 
purpose and intelligence were discouraged, and a premium 
was placed on the qualities that distinguish the demagogue. 

From this time on, absolute democracy, based on uni- 
versal suffrage, has obtained practically unquestioned in the 
United ‘States. It has become a fetish; instead of jure 
divino monarchy, we have jure divino democracy. ‘ Vox 
populi, vox Dei.” The evils in our political life, that were 
apparent already in the fourth decade of this century, have 
been greatly increased by the influx of ignorant immigrants 
to whom the suffrage was naturally given, by making the 
Negroes voters, and finally by the ever-increasing complex- 
ity of our social conditions, rendering an intelligent exercise 
of the suffrage infinitely more difficult. Under the régime of 
absolute democracy, our cities have become hotbeds of 
political corruption, our commonwealth governments are 
controlled by dishonest bosses, our national legislature is 
manifestly incompetent, and the honesty of its members is 
openly challenged. A prominent New York merchant said 
recently that he would not decide about a large business 
transaction until “ those devils in Congress had gone home.” 
In the theatres, amidst popular applause, jokes are made 
about the incompetence of our legislators. Political corrup- 
tion is so common that people merely shrug their shoulders. 
Patriotism is subservient to partisanship. The intelligence, 
honesty and wisdom of the community are devoted, not to 
governing the country, but to organized and largely futile at- 
tempts to prevent its misgovernment. As Mr. Lecky says, 
‘“‘in hardly any other country do the best life and energy of 
the nation flow so habitually apart from politics.” 

These evils are clearly recognized, yet few, very few, have 
the moral courage to attack their source—universal suffrage. 
No politician would dare do so, for it would be to his own 
undoing. And so ingrained is the spirit of political equality, 
that, while publicists and thinkers point out these evils in 
glaring colors, they in the same breath with reverent words 
extol their cause. As Stevenson wrote, ‘‘ Man is a creat- 
ure who lives not by bread alone, but principally by catch- 
words.” How true this is, can be realized only when the 
rational justification for the majority of a man’s opinions is 
subjected to a keen analysis. Unquestionably, pure democ- 
racy based upon universal suffrage is the most powerful of 
modern catchwords. The fault of the age is that it pays too 
much attention to the structure of the government, and too 
little to the workings of the machine. 

For the English historian Lecky to raise his voice against 
absolute democracy does not require so much courage as it 
would for an American. In England universal suffrage is a 
comparatively recent institution, not yet in its teens, while 
we are taught from earliest childhood that absolute democ- 
racy is a quasi-sacred institution, a panacea for all evils. 
Lecky’s purpose is to study “the present aspects and tend- 
encies of the political world.” Thus he does not confine his 
attention to the Anglo-Saxon states, but studies the workings 
of universal suffrage in all countries. After a keen and ad- 
mirable analysis of the vote in a democratic state, he says :— 
“One of the great divisions of politics in our day is coming 
to be whether, at the last resort, the world should be governed 
by its ignorance or by its intelligence.” With Maine, he 
looks with dismay at the rule of mere numbers, saying that 
the day will come when “ it will appear one of the strangest 
facts in the history of human folly that such a theory was re- 
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garded as liberaland progressive.” This is significant, for re- 
member, it is the author of the history of rationalism who is 
speaking. Thus, this work is an arraignment of Rousseauism 
and Jeffersonism, and an appeal to the English public not to 
be led away by @ griori philosophy, but to-be guided, as here- 
tofore, by reason and experience in introducing changes into 
the body politic. This has always been a marked character- 
istic of English statesmen, as contrasted with those of France. 

Mr. Lecky’s views correspond in the main with those of 
America’s greatest political thinker, Alexander Hamilton. 
He believes that property, intelligence and vested interests 
should govern a country, and that it is extremely dangerous 
to allow people who pay no taxes to vote away the money of 
others. At no time, he contends, has there been a greater 
separation between taxation and representation. “Pure 
democracy is one of the least representative of governments,” 
he writes, and, according to him, “‘ the world has never seen 
a better constitution than England enjoyed between the Re- 
form Bill of 1832 and the Reform Bill of 1867.” He shows 
keen insight into American conditions, justly maintaining that 
only our written Constitution, with its civil liberty clauses, 
and others limiting the action of the Government, has pre- 
vented the evils that beset our political system from becom- 
ing unbearable. In the absence of any restrictions on Par- 
liament, which, as has been said, can do anything but change 
a man into a woman, he sees England’s greatest danger. In 
this he agrees with a distinguished American political scientist, 
Prof. Burgess, with whose writings, however, Mr. Lecky is ap- 
parently unacquainted. He wisely says that “ of all the forms 
of government that are possible among mankind, I do not 
know any which is likely to be worse than the government of a 
single omnipotent chamber.” Such a body is apt to be rash, 
to reflect the ephemeral mood of the hour, and to make or- 
ganic changes without due deliberation. 

Mr. Lecky teaches the lesson that political liberty, or the 
right to aid in creating the government, is much less import- 
ant than civil liberty, which protects the individual from the 
government he creates. His criticism of the tendencies in 
English political life is very pessimistic. The House of 
Commons he declares to be declining ; the caucus and party 
machine have been introduced, and the professional politician 
and demagogue are more and more pushing aside men of 
high characterand ability. His estimate of Gladstone as “a 
supreme master of the art of evasion,” while reminding us of 
Lowell’s dictum about the facility of the same statesman, 
“for extemporizing life-long convictions,” will shatter many 
an American’s ideal. But, as in the case of America, so 
with regard to England, Lecky emphasizes the fact that its 
national character is not decadent, “ though its [England’s] 
constitution is plainly worn out, though the balance of power 
within it has been destroyed, and though diseases of a serious 
character are fast growing in its political life.” This par- 
tially contradicts a statement in another place, that, ‘in the 
long run, the increasing or diminishing importance of charac- 
ter in public life is perhaps the best test of the progress or 
decline of nations.” Democracy, he concludes, is not lib- 
erty, but tyranny of the majority and interference with the 
individual in nearly every act of his daily life. ‘ Violations 
of liberty do not lose their character because they are the 
acts, not of kings or aristocracies, but of majorities of elec- 
tors.” The fact that Mr. Lecky finds identically the same 
evils cropping up in England as exist amongst us, will be a 
source of mental uneasiness to those, who, under the gvid- 
ance of the late George William Curtis, have always held 
that the “spoils system ” was the causa causarum of most of 
our troubles. For in England the “spoils system ” does not 
exist, and fortunately there are no indications that it ever will. 

The consideration of the above questions, those purely 
political in nature, and of which naturally only the most 
meagre outline can be given here, occupies somewhat less 
than half of Mr. Lecky’s 1100 pages. The balance of the 
work is devoted to a discussion of all the questions of the 
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day, such as the influence of the Catholic Church on voters, 
Sunday legislation, the liquor question, marriage and divorce, 
socialism, labor questions and woman-suffrage. Mr. Lecky’s 
standpoint is that of the individualist and /aissez-faire econo- 
mist. But he is never doctrinaire, and, in discussing all of 
these questions at considerable length, shows a broad spirit, 
combined with vast knowledge and admirable Anglo-Saxon 
commonsense. In fact, rationality and sanity are predomi- 
nant characteristics of the work. Economists who, having 
in view merely the more just incidence of income taxes and 
ad valorem import duties, desire to introduce these forms of 
taxation in America, without considering the premium they 
give to dishonesty, should weigh Mr. Lecky’s words, written in 
reference to an entirely different matter :—To me, at least, 
the first and greatest service a government can render to 
morals seems to be the maintenance of a social organization 
in which the path of duty and the path of interest as much 
as possible coincide; in which honesty, industry, providence 
and public spirit naturally reap their rewards, and the op- 
posite vices their punishment.” 

The work as a whole is very stimulating to thought. It 
is a keen analysis of modern political tendencies, full of 
trenchant criticisms and valuable suggestions. Its spirit is 
that of one who has the interests of civilization most closely 
at heart. And asa result of the author’s earnestness, the 
literary quality of the work is a decided improvement upon 
that of his History of England. The language is limpid, 
forcible and very rarely commonplace. From page after 
page one would like to cull compact sentences, pregnant 
with meaning. The work is not a systematic treatise, such 
as a political scientist would write ; it is written, rather, from 
the standpoint of the scholar and statesman combined. Its 
main fault is that it is almost purely destructive. The reme- 
dies Mr. Lecky proposes for the evils that are springing up 
in England, if efficacious at all, would be only partially reme- 
dial. Proportional representation, “fancy franchises,” the 
referendum, would not go to the root of the trouble. Mr. 
Lecky is too practical a man to propose such a heroic rem- 
edy as restriction of the suffrage, for he knows too well that, 
although universal suffrage was granted before the people 
were fully ripe for it, yet it would be absolutely impossible to 
restrict it now, unless, perhaps, by violent revolution. And 
then the cure would be worse than the evil. Universal suf- 
frage must be taken as a permanently established institution, 
and the only way to cure the many evils that have followed in 
its wake, is through the political education of the masses. 

But Mr. Lecky does not believe in the spread of pop- 
ular education. Like Prof. Goldwin Smith, he contends 
that in every society, a large number of the people must 
perform purely physical tasks, requiring but little intelli- 
gence, and that education unfits men for work of this nature. 
Such work is, however, absolutely essential. Someone must 
handle the spade and clean the streets. Besides, the half- 
education that the lower classes always inevitably receive, 
makes them very apt to take hold of glittering Utopias, and 
converts an unintelligent and negatively dangerous voter 
into one positivelyso. Thus Mr. Lecky’s work is excessively 
gloomy, for he has reached an unsurmountable barrier. This 
fact is in harmony both with his opinion that “King Haz- 
ard” exercises a powerful influence over the destinies of hu- 
manity, and with his rejection of the views of the evolutionary 
school of historians, who, naturally, are all optimists. The 
evils that he points out are undoubtedly not exaggerated, and 
their cause is truly indicated ; and yet we maintain that pure 
democracy is a decided step in advance in historical evolu- 
tion. The trouble has been that the suffrage was granted 
too hastily, and the optimistic, and also, as we think, the 
scientific view is, that the people, after a longer apprentice- 
ship, will be able to exercise the suffrage honestly, seriously 
and intelligently. We are living, unfortunately, in the be- 
ginning of this period, for in historical evolution a few dec- 
ades count for naught. 
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Mr. Fuller ia a New Field 
The Puppet. Booth: Twelve Plays. By Henry B,. Fuller. The Century 
Co. 

THERE Is in current American literature no more interest- 
ing personality than that of Henry Fuller. ‘ The Chevalier 
of Pensieri-Vani ”—a first book, brought out pseudonymously, 
at his own expense, through a publishing-house whose im- 
print carried no weight—had the good fortune to win its way 
at once to the hearts of the select few who love a book for 
its literary quality. Mr. Lowell and Prof. Norton were its 
most ardent, as well as its most eminent, admirers, and their 
encomiums introduced it to a comparatively wide audience, 


and paved the way for its reappearance in more fitting garb . 


and with stronger backing. It is no disparagement of Chi- 
cago to say that to many it seemed a paradox that one of the 
most polished and perfect books of American production— 
one that would have been attributed to an author wholly un- 
vexed by the strenuousness of latter-day conditions—should 
have had its origin in the most modern, practical and aggress- 
ive city in the world. 

“The Chatelaine of La Trinité,” which followed the 
“ Chevalier” in no great while, confirmed the pleasant im- 
pression its forerunner had created. But then came “ The 
Cliff-Dwellers”»—a work in which the newest corner of the 
new world was revealed to itself with a vividness as far re- 
moved as possible from the mellow half-light in which old- 
world scenes and ideals were adumbrated in the author's first 
book. And in his next novel, “ With the Procession,” Chi- 
cago was again searched to the heart and painted to the life. 
It were hard to say wherein lay the chief value of these later 
volumes —whether in their purely literary power and charm, 
or in their authenticity as records of the development of a 
vast community whose growth began but yesterday—a de- 
velopment typical of that wide and vigorous West, where, as 
someone has observed, the Zezégeis¢ has to hustle; to keep up 
with the wig Weibliche. 

Having thus surprised his earlier readers by bringing out 
in rapid succession two works radically unlike those by which 
he had first achieved a reputation, Mr. Fuller now ventures 
into a field wholly different from either of the two where we 
had learned to look for him. It is a field new not alone to 
him, indeed, but untilled by any native author. If there is 
a weirdness about some of the themes and situations sug- 
gestive of Poe, and a pervasive moral quality that reminds 
one of Hawthorne, it is in the matter, not the form, that the 
resemblance lies, in either case, and in a highly imaginative 
power that places these twelve little one-act plays on a level 
with the work of the masters we have named. In some re- 
spects, too, they call to mind the plays of Maeterlinck; 
though from these they differ radically by virtue of a humor- 
ous quality in which the dramas of the Belgian are notably 
deficient. Humor does not pervade them all. It is present 
chiefly in the last four pieces—“ Northern Lights,” which is 
not so much a parody of Ibsen, as a projection of the author's 
mind into that of the Norwegian dramatist; “The Stranger 
Within the Gates,” wherein Mr. Fuller pays Messrs. Hope 
and Weyman the compliment of conscious, albeit exagge- 
rated, imitation; “The Story-Spinner” and “In Such a 
Night ”—a reunion, by moonlight, at the Columbian World’s 
Fair, of the leading characters in the author’s previous books. 
In this last bit of comedy, which concludes the series, may be 
found the most striking description of the unique beauty of 
the Court of Honor that has yet appeared in prose. 

No one of the twelve plays resembles any of the others. 
The scene of each is laid in that No Man’s Land which may 
be said to be Everyman’s Land; for there is an element of 
allegory in the humorous, the pathetic and the tragic pieces 
alike, that gives them a universal interest. So little of them 
is superficial that, adequately translated, they would appeal 
as strongly to a cultivated reader in France or Germany, if 
not, indeed, in Russia or Greece, as to the public to which 
they are more immediately addressed. We shall be very 
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much surprised if the imaginative force of “The Cure of 
Souls,” “The Love of Love,” “At St. Judas’s” and “ The 
Dead-and-Alive,” and the singular purity of the author’s 
English throughout, do not command a hearing for the book 
on the other side of the water, as well as on this. 

The choice of a title does not seem to us especially happy. 
“The Puppet-Booth” certainly conveys no notion of the 
character of the book—no hint of the profoundly human note 
it strikes. It may be said, by the way, that the plays are 
meant for the closet only ; yet at least one of them—* North- 
ern Lights "—might be effectively presented on the stage. All 
of them are rich in suggestions to the painter, though the 
reader feels no need of illustrations to reinforce the text. 


‘s The United States of America’’ 
By Edward Channing, Ph.D. Cambridge Historical 
Series. Macmillan & Co. 

THE LACK OF good short histories of the United States, 
which students were lamenting half a dozen years ago, has 
been abundantly met. The late Alexander Johnston of 
Princeton, and Messrs. John Fiske, Allen C. Thomas of 
Haverford and Harry Pratt Judson of the University of 
Chicago, have given us, in single-volume works, a satisfac- 
tory outline of the country’s career, Prof, Fiske’s work being 
primarily designed for schools. In the series of Epochs of 
American History, Messrs. Reuben Gold Thwaites of the 
Wisconsin Historical Society, Albert Bushnell Hart of Har- 
vard and Woodrow Wilson of Princeton have covered the 
ground in three small volumes, while in the American 
History Series, Messrs. George Park Fisher of Yale, W. M. 
Sloane of Princeton, Francis A. Walker and John W. Burgess 
of Columbia have done it in four volumes equally diminutive. 
President Andrews of Brown has accomplished it in two 
moderate-sized volumes. All these works have made their 
appearance in the past four or five years. 

Prof. Channing’s small and attractive volume is a very 
creditable addition to this list. It takes up the story half a 
score of years before the battle of Lexington, or about the 
time when the encroachments and blunders of the mother 
country began to create the resentment of the colonies, and 
it brings the record down to the close of the Civil War. As 
is the fashion in recent histories, great and small, this book 
gives considerable attention to the social life of the people, 
and the chapters and parts of chapters dealing with this part 
of the subject are among the most interesting and valuable 
portions of the book. The demands of historical proportion 
are better preserved here than they are in some of the 
other works mentioned above, although up to page 134 the 
volume is devoted to the period ending with 1789, when the 
Government under the Constitution went into operation, 
while the events between 1789 and 1865 are crowded into 
the remaining 166 pages. It would be unjust, however, to 
assume that the proportionate space given to the two periods 
represents the author’s idea of their relative importance. At 
the beginning of a historical book, certain forces and tend- 
encies have to be described, in order to make the subsequent 
narrative intelligible, an appropriate setting for the whole 
story must be framed, and a good deal of other preliminary 
work must be done, which necessarily fills much space. It 
certainly cannot be said of this book with as much truth as 
of some others covering this field, that it is a history of the 
colonial period with an appendix for the national era, 

Several errors into which Prof. Channing has fallen ought 
to be pointed out. For instance, he mentions (page 150) 
‘“‘Pinckney” as holding a place on the Adams presidential 
ticket in 1796, and as being one of the three commission- 
ers sent to treat with France soon afterward (page 151), no 
christian name being given in either case, which conveys the 
impression that the same individualis meant. The Pinckney 
on the Adams ticket in 1796 was Thomas, while the com- 
missoner to France was his olderand greater brother, Charles 
Cotesworth. Speaking of the Whig party at the time of the 
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campaign of 1840 (page 225), Prof. Channing says that 
Clay-was defekted for the nomination because, though the 
ablést man in his party, he was “unpopular.” Clay was 
“unpopular” with a few of the bosses of his party, who de- 
feated him in the convention through the “favorite son” 
dodge, which was then not so familiar as it is now, and by 
the employment of the most elaborate scheme to thwart the 
will of the people ever known in a national convention. 
Nearly to the day of his death, Clay was the idol of the rank 
and file of his party. ‘Tyler had intrigued for a renomi- 
nation,” says Prof. Channing ( page 230), “ but, conscious 
that he had no chance of being elected, he withdrew, and 
Polk was nominated.” Tyler’s name did not figure in the 
convention which nominated Polk. The great aspirants in 
that assemblage were Van Buren and Cass, with R. M. John- 
ston and James Buchanan looming up as possibilities. The 
deadlock between Van Buren and Cass created the situation 
which sent the dark horse, Polk, to the front. A convention, 
composed chiefly of office-holders, met in the same city and 
at the same time as the Polk gathering, and nominated 
Tyler. He accepted the candidacy, but withdrew a few 
weeks later. 

The author further says (page 267), that, “largely through 
the exertions of General Lyon, who lost his life in the 
struggle, Missouri was prevented from joining the Southern 
cause.” This statement is true so far asit goes, but it would 
have been truer had he said that, “chiefly through the exer- 
tions of Francis P. Blair, Jr., Missouri was prevented,” etc. 
Blair was the directing and i inspiring influence behind Lyon. 
He did more than any other man to organize victory for the 
Union cause in Missouri. The assertions (page 297) that 
“‘ Robert E. Lee was the ablest soldier of the war” and that 
Albert Sidney Johnston was “the ablest Confederate com- 
mander in the West” (page 290), are judgments which at 
this day will hardly go unchallenged. Lee’s management of 
the Gettysburg campaign, and Johnston’s of that of Shiloh, 
hardly justify this high praise. However, these are matters 
on which critics differ. There are errors in dates and facts 
in the book which lack of space prevents our mentioning. 
Still, it is a very creditable piece of work. The knowledge 
of history displayed by the author is vast, his grasp of the 


subject is firm, and his style is admirably clear, direct and 
simple. 





Mark Twain’s ‘‘ Joan of Arc’’ 

Personal Recollections of Joan of Arc. By the Sieur Louis de Conte, her 

Page and Secretary. Translated by Jean Francois Alden. Tllus. 
by F. V. Du Mond. Harper & Bros. 

THE LITERATURE of the present century has been to a 
singular extent occupied with the Maid of Orleans. Ex- 
actly one hundred years ago, Coleridge and Southey were 
‘busy in collaboration upon her history, and Lamb was re- 
viewing them in long letters to Coleridge; to-day she dis- 
putes with Napoleon, Washington and Lincoln the honor of 
furnishing forth many pages of American magazines; and 
the question of her canonization is mooted by enthusiastic 
advocates. All this is only a fair compensation for the 
wrongs she has received during the same period. The 
iconoclasm of republican France has not spared even what 
she thought would be her eternal memorial ; the tax-gatherer, 
who had for 360 years passed by Domrémy, since the Revolu- 
tion has performed his office again; and a mob without 
ideas or ideals has made a bonfire of her standard and other 
precious relics, which used to be sacredly kept in the treas- 
ury at Orleans. 

The book before us excited general interest before a line 
of it had been read, being skilfully announced as “by the 
most popular of magazine writers.” Since the question, 
who might be considered lawfully entitled to this designa- 
tion, was one that admitted of different answers, the curious 
looked forward hopefully to the possibility of a new Junius 
controversy, the old one being worn somewhat threadbare, 
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and “the author of ‘ Waverley ’” having long since revealed 
himself. But the excitement was of short duration. The 
hand of Mr. Clemens was too well known not to be at once 
recognized in this fresh and breezy narrative. The author- 
ship soon became an open secret, and the pretence of ano- 
nymity had almost ceased to be kept up before the finished 
work saw the light with the name of Mark Twain boldly em- 
blazoned upon the cover. Another interesting feature in 
its publication was that it ran its serial course simultaneously 
with Mr. Andrew Lang’s treatment of the same theme. Both 
professed to be the narratives of contemporaries, yet nothing 
could be more totally dissimilar than the styles of the two, 
Mr. Lang, who has spent so much time in the company of 
‘those medizeval Frenchmen,” and who has so acute a liter- 
ary perception, came very near to reproducing the mental at- 
titude of his period; but Mr. Clemens is as much a Yankee 
at the court of King Charles as he was once at that of King 
Arthur. His title-page proposes a free translation into mod- 
ern English of the Sieur Louis de Conte’s narrative, and so 
may be said to postulate a fairly wide license in style. That 
is well enough; and, indeed, it may be said that a good 
actual translation, that uncommonly rare thing, reads so that, 
if one did not know it to be otherwise, one might suppose the 
book to have been written in English. What we notice here 
is that Mr. Clemens has apparently not even tried to make 
the style-setting of his picture harmonize with his historical 
facts—in other words, to portray his characters in the dress 
of the period. 

There are those who will say that this is of small import- 
ance, provided the other qualities of the book be high—just 
as Paul Veronese’s “‘ Marriage of Cana” is not less valuable 
because one of the figures in the group has brought a gun to 
the feast. But anachronisms are less in favor now than they 
were in Veronese’s time, and we fear that Mr. Clemens’s best 
defence is to assert that he has been frankly and consistently 
anachronistic all the way through. If he meant to be so, 
if he says to us that we are to expect nothing else, there’s an 
end of it, and we drop the subject. Otherwise, if a plea of 
“not guilty” were entered, and a defence set up, we should 
have a good deal to say for the prosecution. We should ad- 
duce, for one thing, the occasional lapses into American 
slang. Says the Sieur Louis de Conte :—‘‘ There was one 
English gun that was getting our position down fine.” He 
tells us that “‘ the court had a fashion of coming back toa 
subject every little while and spooking around it.” He may 
plead here the seductive qualities of a word which has so 
captivated Zhe Saturday Review that it has not for years been 
able to speak of a certain grave body otherwise than as the 
** Society for Spookical Research.” But the most remark- 
able piece of modern English is the statement that, if Joan 
had been taken prisoner at Orleans, ‘“‘ Charles VII. would 
have flown the country.” We can imagine a critic of the 
German conjectural school putting in his apparatus criticus a 
note to this passage: “ Pro country, probadbilius legendum 
coop ”—an emendation which is certainly tempting. These 
things might have been remedied with one stroke of the pen; 
the more vital defect which we had in mind (if we are to 
argue the question), is the use, so very frequently that we 
can scarcely begin to give instances, of expressions insepa- 
rably bound up with modern habits of thought. La Hire is 
‘‘a Vesuvius of profanity, ever in eruption,” and again “a 
cyclopedia of sin.” We read of “a promissory note, with no 
indorser,” and that ‘“‘the house rose to a man.” Here are a 
few more, selected at random :—“ Take off his official head,” 
“the best background for a poem,” “ on the other side of the 
globe” (this in 1492!), “that unsentimental thing, a Govern- 
ment”; and so we might go on indefinitely, if it were worth 
while.” 

But if we are to take the thing as it stands, just as “a 
beautiful and. honorable tribute” (in the Sieur Louis de 
Conte’s words) to the Maid, for whom Mr. Clemens’s enthu- 
siasm knows no bounds; as a very new bottle with good old 
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wine in it; as a book to be read for the story without after- 
thought—then it will come under other laws and be judged by 
other standards. It will not, to be sure, hurt the fame of 
« Esmond,” or “ Kenilworth,” or “ John Inglesant ” by com- 
parison; but it is a good, straightforward, hearty story of a 
great and noble life. There is no little of the irrepressible 
Mark Twain humor in it, too—all “with a United States 
twist,” of course, but droll as of old. And the best of it is 
that many people who would avoid what they call dry histories 
will be beguiled by the fashion of it into reading it through and 
learning a great deal, without suspecting that they are getting 
what the Sieur Louis de Conte might call “solid chunks of 
history.”” For the critical reader, the marks of joining be- 
tween fact and fiction are a little too apparent ; but we have 
perhaps allowed the critical reader to dominate too exclu- 
sively our consideration of the book, and have failed to make 
it plain that it is one which very many people will find charm- 
ing, while few will escape being carried away by the author's 
contagious enthusiasm into an abiding admiration for his 
brave and spotless heroine. 

Some of Mr. Du Mond’s excellent illustrations have been 
reproduced from paintings and statues ; the others bear evi- 
dence of thorough historical study. 


‘‘ The Heart of a Continent ’’ 
By Capt. Frank E. Younghusband. Imported by Charles Scribner's 
Sons. 

WE FIRST MADE the acquaintance of that ubiquitous and 
ever happy member of the Indian Staff corps, Capt. Young- 
husband, on the top of the Ever-White Mountain, looking 
down (in the pages of Mr. James’s “ Long White Mount- 
ain”) over Korea, Manchuria and the kingdoms of the world 
generally ; and we knew, from the description of him given 
there, that the Captain, when he should have completed his 
rides and tramps across Asia, would have a good story to tell. 
And we are not disappointed. We prefer to call his hand- 
some octavo “ On Asia’s Backbone,” rather than by the title 
he has given it; for, though marching generally midway be- 
tween the Arctic and Indian oceans, he yet lived most of 
the time in rarefied air, and his adventures were mostly on 
the great plateau, the highest and largest in the world, that 
lies between the mountains west of Vladivostok and the 
Himalayas. He hobnobbed with the Russians at both ends 
of the continent, and tells us a good deal about the hospi- 
tality, kindness and enthusiasm of the rivals of the British, 
who evidently treated him well. 

Narratives of modern travelers in Manchuria, Kirin and 
Liao-tung are not very numerous, and, the Chino-Japanese 
war being so recent and the Russian soldiers and railway- 
builders so active in that part of the world, one naturally 
reads with avidity the author’s account of his adventures in 
this region, map in hand. One wonders whether, instead of 
being a big bear, Russia is not a colossal monkey that has 
used Japan to pull the Korean chestnut out of the Chinese 
fire, making a good meal without herseif being burned. 
When one sees how Russia outwitted China in 1861, seizing 
vast territory that brought her frontier next to Korea, he 
wonders how much of her land north of the Great Wall the 
Flowery Kingdom is next to lose. The draughtsmen are 
hardly accurate, however, in keeping on the face of the map 
the old wooden “ palisades” running (on paper only) from 
the Great Wall northeasterly to beyond the Sungari river, 
and across and down southeastwardly over what used to be 
called “the neutral strip” between Korea and China. A 
whole generation ago, Li Hung Chang generously (to China) 
wiped out this neutral strip by annexing it and opening up 
the land to Chinese farmers. The palisades have very little 
existence, except as graphic phenomena inherited from old 
books and map-makers. To this day, however, that line of 
demarcation between the farmer and the nomad, civilization 
and barbarism, the Great Wall, still exists between the Chi- 
nese and the Mongols. The former cultivate the soil, the 
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latter leave it wild. Of Peking the author says nothing ex- 
cept to call attention to its filth and the hospitality of its 
foreign residents. 

» Despite the Captain’s superb health, overflowing animal 
spirits and determination to enjoy everything, the journey in 
Western China, through Mongolia, was on the whole rather 
monotonous. In the description of Chinese Turkestan, his 
most interesting paragraphs are about the stolid and ultra- 
conservative Chinese wiseacres, who still continue to believe 
that all wisdom will die with the sons of Han, while the 
western nations are little better than mechanics, wasting 
their thoughts on what is proper only for blacksmiths. Hav- 


ing passed the great desert of Gobi and Chinese Tur- 


kestan under the southern slope of the Tian Shan mountains, 
the author entered the heart of the Himalayas, where much 
of the travelling was done over ice and snow. He and his 
comrades in danger were often roped together. The route 
lay often over sharp stones and rocky debris of glaciers, al- 
ternately over mountains and through valleys, and between 
colossal masses of gravel and bowlders. The Gurkhas made 
good travelling companions. Though not at home on the 
backs of ponies, they were well able to stand great hardships 
in climbing, being especially courageous. In 1890 the 
author spent most of his time in exploring the Pamirs. He 
spent a winter at Kashgar, and in later years, after a brill- 
iant little campaign in which Safder Ali was subdued, was 
sent to Hunza, where a British representative was estab- 
lished. Early in 1893 he took part in the Chitral campaign, 
remaining as agent of Great Britain. He gives a lively ac- 
count of these sulky-looking Chitralis. With that wonder- 
ful sympathy with all kinds of men which shows itself in 
every chapter, Capt. Younghusband explains why the hill- 
folk are so gloomy in winter, when nature is dead, and why 
they are then so given to treasons, stratagems and spoils, 
while in summer they are more ethical and tractable—be- 
cause there is then something to do for them, and something 
to enjoy. 

Altogether, this book is wonderfully full of interest and in- 
formation about that great debatable land which is prob- 
ably, within a century, to be parcelled out between Russia 
and Great Britain. Ten years were spent by Capt. Young- 
husband in his various travels, for, being a soldier, he was 
summoned to duty in various fields and campaigns. Even 
in December 1895, while reading proofs for this work, he 
was called to a distant part of the world at a few hours’ no- 
tice. His book has been completed by Mr. John Murray. 


. The closing chapter is one of great value, discussing astron- 


omy, mountains, human evolution and other themes. The 
author believes that other races are fully as brave and men- 
tally no less capable than his own, but comes td the conclu- 


_ sion, after a very reasonable discussion of the subject, that his 


countrymen owe their supremacy to their. manifest moral 
superiority over Asiatic races. His opinions on the mission- 
ary question are worth vastly more than those of the average 
traveler who rides through a country, or dines’ with foreign 
merchants in Constantinople or Shanghai, and then fondly im- 
agines that he has fathomed the subject. Capt. Younghus- 
band, without being led astray by either hostile or friendly 
statistics, fervid rhetoric or heated denunciation, brings the 
results of his long observation of life and society in Europe 
and Asia to bear upon the theme. He shows himself a warm 
upholder of Christian missions, while at the same time 
heartily appreciative of the religion of his fellow-men on 
that great continent which, having first emerged into history, 
has so richly blessed others and which he himself has 
so thoroughly explored. He has made a notable con- 
tribution to the literature on the regions with which he 
deals. 

The maps, four in number, are remarkably clear and in- 
forming ; the illustrations, by Mr. A. D. McCormick of 
Himalayan fame, are excellent. A well-made index com- 
pletes the bogk in a worthy manner, 
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WE LOVED him well—or gay, or sad, 
In radiant prose, or verse his metre ; 
For when he smiled, the world seemed glad 
And love and life grew sweeter. © 
Or did he sigh ? then so did we,— 
A sympathy so close did bind us 
In twinkling mirth his form we see,— 
And all our tears of him remind us. 
Perennial sunshine kept him sweet, 
And nestled warm within him, 
No halo of a saint effete,— 
But heaven’s own shining in him. 
Then come, soft winds, and whispering tell 
The world’s refrain—we loved him well. 


ELLEN Burns SHERMAN. 


Henry Cuyler Bunner 
Mr. BUNNER, of whose health we had lately received discour- 
aging reports, died of consumption at his home in Nutley, N. J., 
on May 11. He was born in Oswego, N. Y., 3 Aug. 1855, but 


2 


was educated in this city. After ashort period in the offices of a 
business house, he entered journalism in 1873, on the staff of Zhe 
Arcadian, a paper that struggled along after a fashion until 1877, 
in which year its publication was discontinued. Mr. Bunner then 
became assistant editor of Puck, which had just been started, and 
soon afterward became its editor, continuing in that capacity till 
the day of his death. He contributed extensively to the columns 


of his own paper, and also to those of the magazines. As nov- 
elist, short-story writer and poet, he was equally successful. 

His first book, ‘‘ A Woman of Honor,” was published in 1883, 
and was followed in 1884 by ‘‘ Airs from Arcady,” which ranks 
among the most successful of recent books of verse. ‘‘ Studies in 
Story-telling,” written in collaboration with Mr. Brander Mat- 
thews, was published in London; and then came the well-known 
** Midge” and ‘‘ The Story of a New York House.” The popular 
‘* Short Sixes,”’ a volume of short stories, was published in 1890, 

and. followed up, a few years later, with ‘‘ More Short Sixes ” and 
‘* The Runaway Browns.” Other volumes of short stories from 
Mr. Bunner’s pen were ‘‘ Made in France,” adaptations, rather 
than'translations, of stories by Guy de Maupassant; and ‘‘ Zadoc 
Pine.” ‘* Rowen,” a second bundle of verse, was published in 
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1892. A series of urban and suburban stories, the last of which 
will appear in the June Scrzdner’s, under the title of ‘* A Letter to 
Town,’ will undoubtedly be published in book-form lateron. In 
collaboration with Mr. Julian Magnus, Mr. Bunner wrote a play, 
*« The Tower of Babel,” which was produced in Philadelphia in 
1883, and he was one of the writers of ‘‘ A Portfolio of Players,”’ 
brought out in 1888. He was also favorably knownas a lecturer. 
In politics his influence was cast invariably in favor of purity and 
independence. Yale conferred upon him the degree of master of 
arts in 1894. 

Mr. Bunner leaves a widow (who was Miss Alice Learned of 
New London, Conn.), a son and two daughters. 


*‘ Vera Voronzoff ’”’ 
By Sonia Kovalevsky. Rendered into English by Anna von Rydingsvird 
(Baroness von Proschwitz). Lamson, Wolffe & Co. 

THE AMERICAN publishers of Kovalevsky’s posthumous novel 
have done a good deedin making the book more easily accessible in 
this country. It is sure to have a wide circle of readers, and the at- 
tractive form in which it has been got up will be felt by them to have 
a distinct appropriateness. There is even a peculiar harmony be- 
tween the uncompromising red and blue and black and white of the 
binding and the strong tones of the story between the covers, which 
deals with the elementary passions of a people whose one simple 
duty in life is to sacrifice all in the fight against tyranny. There is 
little need of non-primary colors in depicting the scenes in which 
they move. There is not much to choose between this translation 
and the one issued in England (noticedin Zhe Crztzc of March 21) ; 
both are in plain and simple English of no great charm. They 
have probably been made from different versions of the original, 
for it is known that ‘‘ The Raevsky Sisters” appeared in several 
different forms; and it is difficult to account otherwise for the 
fact that each translation contains many paragraphs and parts of 
paragraphs which are not to be found in the other. The book is 
not allowed to circulate in Russia, and secret orders have been 
issued to the Russian press to the effect that even the name of 
Kovalevsky shall not be mentioned hereafter. Insuch circum- 
stances one may well waver as to what forms of speech are on the 
hither side of the safety line. As regards the separate sentences, 
one is struck again with the extreme variety which can be given 
to the expression of the simplest fact, even when there is some 
effort to follow the model set by an original. These two books, 
when read together, remind one of the exercise sometimes given 
to children, to rewrite a passage without using any of the words of 
the original. Here is an example chosen at hazard :— 

** At half past nine, those of us 
who had the right of admission 
passed into the great hall, between 
two rows of gendarmes who eyed 
us suspiciously and carefully ex- 
amined our tickets.” 


‘** At a quarter of nine, we happy 
possessors of tickets were allowed 
to file in between two columns of 
gendarmes, who scrutinized our 
faces carefully and suspiciously and 
convinced themselves of our right 

) to be there.” F 
In adozen pages or so, only one sentence turned out to be alike in 
both volumes :—‘‘ Vera did not sleep.” 


*¢ Cinderella ”’ 

And Other Stories. By Richard Harding Davis. Charles Scribner's Sons. 

A NEW BOOK by Mr. Davis is at least one of the minor events 
of contemporary American literature. He has won for himself a 
large following, and, though he cannot be said to add to our stock 
of wisdom, he at least succeeds in helping us to recuperate from 
the arduous task of digesting ‘‘problem-novels.” The five stories 
in this volume-have already appeared in various periodicals— 
Scribner's, Harper's Magazine, Weekly and Young People; and 
the last and best, ‘‘ The Reporter Who Made Himself King,” in 
a book addressed to younger readers. The plot of one of them 
seems to point to poverty of imagination, but this semblance is 
belied by the others. We cannot help thinking that Van Bibber 
has served Mr. Harding long and faithfully, and that it is time for 
him to retire gracefully on the laurels he has won. He reappears 
here in. the first tale, ‘‘ Cinderella,” and we cannot help applying 
the word ‘‘ saphead”’ to him and to his friend. He isa very poor 
deus ex machina, and the little wheels on which he is trundled 
across the stage creak wofully. Moreover, we cannot, in our 
democratic simplicity, conceive of so much aristocracy, of such 
utter ignorance of the masses. The anecdote of the Lord Al- 
mighty and the black beetle suggests itself strongly to our minds 
as we read of this descendant of simple Dutch immigrants who is 
so utterly, unutterably and inconceivably far removed from the 
vulgar herd. Let us write Van Bibber’s epigraph, and hope that 
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he may never appear again: he was a nice, interesting boy, but 
unconsciously somewhat of a snob. 

Of the remaining stories we can only say that they are very 
good in their genre, which is Mr. Davis’s own—especially ‘‘ An 
Assisted Emigrant,” which is very poetic in conception and well 
carried out. ‘‘ The Reporter Who Made Himself King” isa 
rattling good story, full of movement, imagination, humor and the 
‘‘ American spirit.” It is so good that the reader will be led to 
return to it more than once. Taken altogether, then, this is a 
most satisfactory book, for there will be many to rejoice at 
Van Bibber’s reappearance. The book is brought out at the right 
moment—at the beginning of summer, when mankind is ready to 
be amused leisurely and kept in good spirits. 


*¢The Light that Lies”’ 

THE TITLE of this little book by Cockburn Harvey, extracted 
from its context, is unfortunately equivocal. We had heard of a 
‘‘ Light that Failed,” and were tempted to suppose that this one 
might have entered upon a course of 
deceit, until the quotation from Tom 
Moore, on the title-page, explained 
to us that it only ‘‘lies in woman’s 
eyes.”” But once launched upon a 
career of suspicion, we readily took 
up with another puzzle held out to 
us by the dedication. Here the book 
is called ‘‘veracious.’” We hope we 
may exclude the theory that this 
epithet connotes an autobiographical 
study, for the hero of its complicated 
developments might with advantage 
go to school to such a scapegrace as 
Henry Kingsley’s Lord Welter, and 
learn that ‘‘there are some things a 
fellow can’t do, you know”’; but it 
can hardly have any application to 
his own habits of speech, for, what- 
ever the Light may-do, he certainly 
lies in a manner which is frequent and 
painful and free: . The book seems 
to be a sort of attempt’at American 
‘* Dolly Dialogues,” coupled with the 
reminiscence of the adventures of 
Mr. Anstey’s luckless Peter Tour- 
malin—though here the legitimate 
claimant of the fickle: young man’s 
affections is a faith-cure proplietess, 
which is even worse than’ delighting’ 
in Buckle’s ‘* History of Civilization.” 
The book, however, if not judged by 
too high a critical standard, is not 
seldom amusing, and the’ diversion 
of an idle hour may be found in fol- 
lowing Mr. Harry Merton in and 
out of apparently hopeless entangle- 
ments. And, after all, many of us 
read for recreation only, | (J. B. Lip- 
pincott Co.) begs 


‘¢Tlishter O’Ryan” 


A BRIEF AND explicit note, to the effect that ‘‘ there is no in- 
tention to discuss in this story the merits of any form of political 


opinion,” prefaces this story by Edward McNulty. If the strict 
meaning of the word ‘‘ discuss ” be pressed, no doubt this state- 
ment is justified; but there is something far more telling than mere 
discussion in the vivid presentation of a type of the factious dem- 
agogues who have helped to make Ireland the distressful country 
it has been of late years, and in the equally vivid picture of the 
methods employed to persuade hesitating minds. The ardent 
Irish ‘* patriot,” whom the green and the shamrocks of its cover 
might beguile into reading it, would doubtless resent the picture 
most warmly; but there is only too much reason for accepting it 
as atruthful counterpart to many unhappy facts which could be 
adduced from authoritative sources. Apart from its value in this 
direction, the book is a remarkably fresh and real expression of 
Irish habits and characteristics. Besides the eponymous hero, 
there is a capital parish priest; and a pathetic old peasant enlists 
our warm sympathy before he dies a victim of the system to 
which Captain Boycott was so unfortunate’'as to give a name, 
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The brave-hearted Nora Kennedy is an attractive figure ; and there 
is a deep human interest, wider than national, in the tie that links 
Father Pat with the man who enters the town as a tramp to leave 
it a Member of Parliament, and in the alternate attraction and re- 
pulsion which agitate the priest’s mind. (Edward Arnold.) 


A Book and its Story 
MRS. GASKELL AND HER ‘‘ LIFE OF CHARLOTTE BRONTE” 
MR. CLEMENT K. SHORTER whets the public interest in his 
forthcoming book, ‘‘ Charlotte Bronté and Her Circle,” by a pre- 


liminary paper, published in the May number of Zhe Woman at 
Home. He tells us, among other things, that Mrs. Gaskell’s ‘* Life 


_ of Charlotte Bronté” was written at the instigation of the Rev. 


Patrick Bronté, which, considering the attitude of the book toward 
that gentleman, is not a little surprising. Of course, Mr. Bronté 
did not know what Mrs. Gaskell was going to write, and it seems 
that it was not until some time after the book had been published 
that he and Charlotte’s husband, the 
Rev. Arthur Bell Nicholls, realized 
that it was not only unfriendly to 
them, but, in the case of the father, 
almost hostile. 

The way in which the biography 
came to be written was related to 
Mr. Shorter by Mr. Nicholls, who is 
still living’in Ireland. After Char- 
lotte’s death many inadequate and 
inaccurate sketches. of her were pub- 
lished, and this was very annoying 
to her father, who decided that the 
best thing to do was to have an auth- 
oritative life written. After thinking 
the matter over, he decided, by the 
advice of Miss Nussey, on Mfs. 
Gaskell, who was not only a gifted 
writer, but a friend of Charlotte’s, 
A better choice could not have been 
made, though Mr. Bronté and Mr. 
Nicholls repented it after they. had 
digested the book. Charlotte -not 
only corresponded with Mrs. Gas- 
kell; she visited her at her home ‘in 
Manchester. In a letter accepting 
an invitation, she wrote :— 








*‘T should arrive by the train which 
reaches Manchester at 7 o'clock Pp. M. 
That, I think, would be about your tea- 
time, and, of course, I should dine be- 
fore leaving home. I always like éven- 
ing for an arrival ; it seems more cosy 
and pleasant than coming in about the 
busy middle of the day. I think if I stay 
a week that will be a very long visit ; it 
will give you time to get well tired of 
me.” . 

What a delightful week! How 
they must have enjoyed’ each other’s 
company, these two women, authors 
of two of the most famous novels in 
modern English literature—‘‘ Cranford” and ‘‘ Jane Eyre.” Mrs. 
Gaskell returned this visit in the autumn of the same year, 1853. 
She was not, however, as has been stated, present at Charlotte’s 
wedding. ‘‘ The friendship, which commenced so late in Char- 
lotte Bronté’s life,” says Mr. Shorter, *‘ never reached the stage 
of downright intimacy. Of this there is abundant evidence in the 
biography; and Mrs. Gaskell was forced to rely upon the cor- 
respondence of older friends of Charlotte’s.’” Of the two school- 
fellows with whom Charlotte Bronté regularly corresponded from 
childhood till death, Mary Taylor and Ellen Nussey, Mr. Shorter 
tells us that the former had destroyed every letter;, and thus it 
came about that by far the larger part of the correspondence in 
Mrs, Gaskell’s biography was addressed to Miss Nussey, now as 
‘* My dearest Nell,” again simply as ‘‘E.” 

‘* The unpublished correspondence in my hands,” says Mr, Shorter, 
‘‘ which refers to the biography, opens with a letter from Mrs, Gaskell to 
Miss Nussey, dated 6 July 1855. It relates how, in accordance with a 
request from Mr. Bronté, she had undertaken to write the work, and had 
been over to Haworth. There she had made the acquaintance of Mr, 
Nicholls for the first time. She told Mr. Bronté how much she felt the 
difficulty of the task she had undertaken. Nevertheless, she sincerely 
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desired to make his daughter’s character known to all who took deep in- 
terest in her writimgs.» Both Mr. Bronté and Mr. Nicholls agreed to help 
to the utmost, although Mrs. Gaskell was struck by the fact that it was 
Mr. Nicholls and not Mr. Bronté who was more intellectually alive to the 
attraction which such a book would have for the public. His feelings 
were opposed to any biography at all; but he had yielded to Mr. Brenté’s 
‘impetuous wish,’ and he brought down all the materials he could 
find, in the shape of about a dozen letters. Mr. Nicholls, moreover, told 
Mrs. Gaskell that Miss Nussey was the person of all others to apply to ; 
that she had been the friend of his wife ever since Charlotte was fifteen, 
and that he was writing to Miss Nussey to beg her tolet Mrs. Gaskell see 
some of the correspondence.” 

But here is Mr. Nicholls’s actual letter to Miss Nussey, ‘‘un- 
earthed after forty years, as well as an earlier one, which would 
seem to indicate a suggestion upon the part of ‘E.,’ that some at- 
tempt should be made to furnish a biography of her friend—if 
only to set at rest, once and for all, the speculations of the gossip- 
ing community with whom Charlotte Bronté’s personality was 
still shrouded in mystery; and in- 
deed, it is clear from these two let- 
ters that it is to Miss Nussey that 
we really owe Mrs. Gaskell’s partici- 
pation in the matter” :— 

*¢ DEAR Miss NussEy,—We had not 
seen the article in Share, and very possi- 
bly should not, if you had not directed 
our attention to it. We ordered a copy 
and have now read ‘ the few words about 
Jane Eyre.’ The writer has certainly 
made many mistakes, but apparently not 
from any unkind motive, as he professes 
to be an admirer of Charlotte’s works, 
pays a just tribute to her genius, and in 
common with thousands deplores her 
untimely death. His designsseem rather 
to be to gratify the curiosity of the mul- 
titude in reference to one who had made 
such a sensation in the literary world. 
But even if the article had been ofa less 
harmless character, we should not have 
felt inclined to take any notice of it, as 
by doing so we should have given it an 
importance which it would not otherwise 
have obtained. Charlotte herself would 
have acted thus, and her character stands 
too high to be injured by the statements 
in a magazine of small circulation and 
little influence; statements which the 
writer prefaces with the remark that he 
does not vouch for their accuracy. The 
many laudatory notices of Charlotte and 
her works which appeared since her 
death may well make us indifferent to 
the detractions of a few envious or ma- 
lignant persons, as there ever will be such. 
The remarks respecting Mr. Bronté ex- 
cited in him only amusement—indeed, I 
have not seen him laugh as much for 
some months as he did while I was read- 
ing the article to him. We.are both well 
in health, but lonely and desolate. Mr. 
Bronté unites with me in kind regards.” 

“The letter is dated Haworth, 11 
June 1855, and is addressed to Miss 
Nussey at Brookroyd. On July 24, 
Mr. Nicholls wrote to her :— 

‘* Some other erroneous notices of Charlotte having appeared, Mr. 
Bronté has deemed it advisable that some authentic statement should be 
put forth. He has therefore adopted your suggestion and applied to 
Mrs. Gaskell, who has undertaken to write a life of Charlotte. Mrs. 
Gaskell came over yesterday and spent a few hours with us. The great- 
est difficulty seems to be in obtaining materials to show the develop- 
ment of Charlotte’s character. * * * JI confess that the course most 
consonant with my own feelings would be to take no steps in the matter, 


but I donot think it would be right to offer any opposition to Mr. Bronté’s 
wishes.”” 


Mr. Shorter has been to see Miss Nussey, who is still living near 
Leeds, and who has furnished him with some valuable material for 
his book. _Shepermits him to print the following letter, which she 
wrote to Mrs. Gaskell :— 


‘*T will do everything in my power to aid the righteous work you have 
undertaken, but I feel my powers very limited, and apprehend that you 
may experience some disappointment that I cannot contribute more largely 
the information which you desire. I possess a great many letters (for I 
have destroyed but a small portion of the correspondence), but I fear the 
early letters are not such as to unfold the character of the writer except 
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ina few points. You perhaps may discover more than is apparent to me, 
You will read them with a purpose—I perused them only with interests 
of affection. I will immediately look over the correspondence, and I 
promise to let you see all that I can confide to your friendly custody. [ 
regret that my absence from home should have made it impossible for me 
to: have the pleasure of seeing you at Birstall at the time you propose. [ 
am engaged to stay here till Monday week, and shall be happy to see you 
any day you name after that date, or if more convenient to you to come 
Friday or Saturday in next week, I will gladly return in time to give you 
the meeting. Iam staying with our schoolmistress, Miss Wooler, in this 
place. I wish her very much to give me leave to ask you here, but she 
does not yield to my wishes ; it would have been pleasanter to me to talk 
with you among these hills than sitting in my home and thinking of one 
who had so often been present there.” 


Mrs. Gaskell and Miss Nussey finally met and formed a friend- 
ship which only ended with the former’sdeath. Mrs. Gaskell took 
endiess pains in writing her Life of Charlotte, and, if there were 
errors in it, they did not arise from carelessness. The work was 
published in two volumes, in the 
spring of 1857. At first it was well 
received, even by Mr. Bronté. But 
the storm that had been gathering 
soon broke with fury over the 
author’s head. The people of York- 
shire, individually and collectively, 
rose against Mrs. Gaskell for speak- 
ing of them as ‘‘ this lawless, yet not 
unkindly population.” Miss Mar- 
tineau wrote sheet after sheet ex- 
planatory of her relations with Char- 
lotte. In one passage Mrs. Gaskell 
had spoken of ‘‘ wasteful young ser- 
vants,” and the young servants in 
question came to Mr. Bronté for the 
following testimonial :— 

‘* HaworTH, August 17th, 1857. 

**T beg leave to state to all whom it 
may concern, that Nancy and Sarah 
Garrs, during the time they were in my 
service, were kind to my children, and 
honest, and not wasteful, but sufficiently 
careful in regard ‘to food, and all other 
articles committed to their charge. 

** P. BRonTE, A.B., 
‘* Incumbent of Haworth, Yorkshire.” 

Three whole pages were devoted 
to the dramatic recital of a scandal 
at Haworth, and this’ entirely dis- 
appeared from the second edition. 
‘« But.all these were small matters,” 
says. Mr. Shorter, ‘‘compared with 
the Cowan Bridge controversy and 
the threatened legal proceedings over 
Branwell, Bronté’s suggested love- 
affairs. Mrs. Gaskell defended the 
description of Cowan Bridge in 
‘*Jane Eyre”’ with peculiar vigor. 
Mr. Carus Wilson, the Broclehurst 
of ‘‘Jane Eyre,” and his friends 
were furious. They threatened -an 
action; there were letters in Zhe 
Times and letters in The Daily 
News. Mr. Nicholls broke silence 
—the only time in the forty years that he has done so—with two 
admirable letters in the Halifax Guardian. Tke Cowan Bridge 
controversy was a drawn battle, in spite of numerous and glow- 
ing testimonials to the virtues of Mr. Carus Wilson. 

The Branwell Bronté matter was even more serious. Here, 
Mr. Shorter thinks, Mrs. Gaskell showed ‘‘a singular reckless- 
ness.” Branwell, ‘‘ under the influence of opium,’’ made certain 
statements about his relations with Mrs. Robinson, which were 
entirely disproved, though implicitly believed by his sisters, who 
regarded her as the ruin of their brother. Mrs. Gaskell’s reck- 
lessness in accepting such inadequate testimony, Mr. Shorter 
thinks, can be explained only on the assumption that she had a 
romancer’s satisfaction in the romance which the ‘‘ bad woman ” 
theory supplied. She wasted a considerable amount of rhetoric 
upon it. ‘‘ When the fatal attack came on,” she says, ‘‘ his 
pockets were found filled with old letters from the woman to whom 
he was attached. He died! she lives still, in Mayfair,” and so on. 
If any love-letters were found in Branwell Bronté’s pockets, he 
must have forged them to keep up his wild and criminal delusion ; 
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but it is well-nigh certain that there were not. When Mrs. Gas- 
kell’s husband came post-haste to Haworth to ask for proofs of 
Mrs. Robinson’s complicity in Branwell’s downfall, none were 
obtainable. Mr. Shorter is assured by Mr. Leslie Stephen that 
Sir James Fitzjames Stephen was employed at the time to make 
careful enquiry, and that he and other eminent lawyers came to 
th: conclusion that it was ‘‘ one long tissue of lies or hallucina- 
tivas.”” The subject is ‘* sufficiently sordid, and indeed almost 
redundant in any biography of the Brontés; but it is of moment 
because Charlotte and her sisters were so thoroughly persuaded 
that a woman was at the bottom of their brother's ruin; and this 
belief Charlotte impressed upon all the friends who were nearest 
and dearest to her. Her letters at the time of her brother's death 
are full of censure of the supposed wickedness of another. It was 


a cruel infamy that the word of this wretched boy should have - 


been so powerful for mischief. Here, at any rate, Mrs. Gaskell 
did not show the caution which a masculine biographer, less prone 
to take literally a man’s accounts of his amours, would undoubt- 
edly have displayed.” 

Mr. Shorter is quite right when he says that Charlotte Bronté’s 
life, taken as a whole, was among the saddest in literature. In 
July 1857, Miss Mary Taylor wrote to Mrs. Gaskell from New 
Zealand, upon receipt of the Life :— 


“Tam unaccountably in receipt. by post of two vols. containing the 
life of C. Bronté. I have pleasure in attributing this compliment to 
you ; I beg, therefore, to thank you for them. The book is a perfect 
success, in giving a true picture of her melancholy life, and you have 
practically answered my puzzle as to how you would give an account of 
her, not being at liberty to give a true description of those around. 
Though not so gloomy as the truth, it is perhaps as much so as people 
will accept without calling it exaggerated and feeling the desire to doubt 
and contradict it. I have seen two reviews of it. One of them sums it 
up as ‘a life of poverty and self-suppression,’ the other has nothing to 
the purpose at all. Neither of them seems to think it a strange or wrong 
state of things that a woman of first-rate talents, industry and integrity 
should live all her life in a waking nightmare of ‘ poverty and self-sup- 
pression.’ I doubt whether any of them will. It must upset most people’s 
notions of beauty to be told that the portrait at the beginning is that of 
an ugly woman. I do not altogether like the idea of publishing a flattered 
likeness. I had rather the mouth and eyes had been nearer together, 


and shewn the veritable square face, and large disproportionate nose. I 


had the impression that Cartwright’s mill was burnt in 1820, not in 1812. 
You give much too favorable an account of the black-coated and Tory 
savages that kept the people down, and provoked excesses in those days. 
Old Robertson said he ‘would wade to the knees in blood rather than 
that the then state of things should be altered,’ a state including Corn 
law, Test law, and a host of other oppressions. Once more I thank you 
for the book ; the first copy, I believe, that arrived in New Zealand.” 

And in another letter, a little later (28 Jan. 1858), Miss Taylor 
wrote to Miss Nussey in a similar strain :— 


‘* Your account of Mrs, Gaskell’s book was very interesting. She seems 
a hasty, impulsive person, and the needful drawing back after warmth 
gives her an inconsistent look. Yet I doubt not her book will be of great 
use. You must be aware that many strange notions as to the kind of 
person Charlotte really was will be done away with by a knowledge of 
the true facts of her life. I have heard imperfectly of farther printing on 
the subject. As to the mutilated edition that is to come, I am sorry for 
it. Libellous or not, the first edition was all true, and, except the dec- 
lamation, all, in my opinion, useful to be published. Of course, I don’t 
know how far necessity may make Mrs. Gaskell give them up. You 
know one dare not always say the world moves.” 

‘* We who do know the whole story in fullest detail,”” says Mr. 
Shorter, ‘‘ will understand that it was desirable to ‘ mutilate’ the 
book, and that, indeed, truth did in some manner require it. But 
with these letters of Miss Mary Taylor’s before us, let us not hear 
again that the story of Charlotte Bronté’s life was not in its main 
features acurately and adequately told by her gifted biographer.”’ 

I am quite sure that Mrs. Gaskell gave Charlotte Bronté—the 
woman, not the author—the position she now holds and has held 
for nearly forty years in public estimation. What more natural ? 
Give a novelist of Mrs. Gaskell’s skill such material as she had in 
the Life of Charlotte Bronté, and you give her a story that she 
can make equal to any fiction. Being true, it takes the public. as 
no fiction could; and the name of Charlotte Bronté cannot be 
mentioned to-day without arousing romantic interest. This I be- 
lieve to be due to Mrs, Gaskell’s Life, rather than to any of 
Charlotte’s novels, not excepting ‘‘ Jane Eyre.” 

As I said at the beginning of this paper, Mr. Shorter has but 
whetted the appetite for the book that is to come in the autumn. 
Here is what he has to say of his literary ‘‘ find” :— 

“Three or four years have gone by since Miss Ellen Nussey placed in 
my hands a printed volume of some 400 pages, which bore no publish- 
er’s name, but contained upon its title-page the statement that it was 
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‘The Story of Charlotte Bronté’s Life as told through her Letters. 
These are the letters—370 in number—which Miss Nussey had lent to 
Mrs. Gaskell and to Sir Wemyss Reid. Of these 370 letters, Mrs. Gaskell 
published quite 100, and Sir Wemyss Reid an additional forty. It was ex- 
plained to me that the volume had been privately printed under a mis- 
conception, and that only some dozen copies were extant. Miss Nussey 
kindly asked me, knowing my interest in the subject, if I would under- 
take to write something around what might remain of the unpublished 
letters ; and if I saw my way to do anything which would add to the 
public appreciation of the friend who from early childhood until now has 
been the most absorbing interest of her life. A careful study of the vol- 
ume made it perfectly clear to me that there were still some of these let- 
ters which might with advantage be added to the Bronté story ; and that 
there were others which forty years ago, and even twenty years ago, 
needed to be safeguarded by the tantalizing veil of initials and dashes, but 
could now be made to speak more effectively without the necessity for 
secrecy.” 

Much as this is, it is not all, for Mr. Shorter continues :— 

‘*It was exactly forty years to a day after Charlotte died, when I 
alighted at the station in a quiet little town in the centre of Ireland, to 
receive the cordial handclasp of the man into whose keeping Charlotte 
Bronté had given her life. It was one of many visits, and the beginning 
of an interesting correspondence. Mr. Nicholls placed all the papers 
in his possession in my hands. They were more varied and more abund- 
ant than I could possibly have anticipated. They included MSS. of 
childhood, of which so much has been said, and stories of later life, one 
fragment indeed being apparently later than the ‘Emma,’ which appeared 
in The Cornhill Magazine for 1856, with a note by Thackeray. Here 
were the letters which Charlotte Bronté had written to her brother and 
to her sisters during her second sojourn in Brussels. Here was the very 
letter addressed to her aunt when she was anxious to make the experi- 
ment of foreign schooling. Here also were the love-letters of Miss Maria 
Branwell to her lover Patrick Bronté, which are referred to in Mrs. Gas- 
kell’s biography. But this is neither the place nor the time in which to 
describe the material in my possession. It is sufficient to say that it has 
been supplemented from many sources, and that Mr. Nicholls’s permis- 
sion and assistance have secured for me the cordial help of many of Char- 
lotte. Bronté’s friends. The son and executor of Mr. W. S. Williams has 
placed the complete series of his father’s letters in my keeping, and these 
letters, only a few of which were seen by Mrs. Gaskell, were described 
by her as by far the most beautiful and interesting that she hadread, The 
executors of Miss Mary Taylor and of Mr. James Taylor—two friends of 
Charlotte Bronté’s, who, curiously enough, were in no way related—have 
given me permission to publish correspondence. The lady from whose 
letters Mrs. Gaskell quotes as the ‘ Brussels friend,’ and whose name has 
never yet appeared in any biography of the Brontés, has lent me letters 
and furnished valuable reminiscences of her school-days with Charlotte 
Bronté at the Pensionnat Heger; and from every quarter I have received 
valuable help.” 

From ‘all this it would seem that Mr. Shorter will have exhausted 
the material concerning Charlotte Bronté, if not the subject itself. 


. 


Among the recently disinterred manuscripts of Charlotte Bron- 
té has been found a fairy-tale, ‘‘The Adventures of Edwin 
and Alembert.”’ It is said to be acurious and remarkable antici- 
pation of Mr. Ruskin’s ‘‘ The King of the Golden River.” Mr. 
Ruskin has read the story, and pronounces it finer than his own. 
One of the most interesting items in Mr. Clement Shorter’s forth- 
coming book on ‘‘ Charlotte Bronté and Her Circle” will be a 
diary by Emily. Bronté. ; 

A $5000. organ has been placed in the church at Thornton, 
England, to commemorate the birth, in that town, of Charlotte 
and Emily Bronté. The house in which they were born is now a 
butcher-shop. 


The Lounger 


‘*] HAD LONG BEEN LOOKING for an opportunity of taking 
my wife to see Joe Jefferson as Bob Acres,” writes a friend of 
mine living in the suburbs, ‘‘and the advertisement of ‘ The 
Rivals,’ to be given with a star cast, at the American Theatre, on 
May 7, afforded something better than the chance I had hoped 
for. A week before the event I procured two $1.50 seats (the 
best to be had, I was assured, except the $5 ones), and on the 
day of the matinée found myself in the last row of the top gal- 
lery. This was not exactly a prize position; but the ticket-seller 
had guaranteed nothing, and I was not disposed to grumble. 
When the curtain rose, however, every man, woman and child in 
the rear half of the gallery did likewise; and our view of the 
stage was cut off as effectually as if the curtain had been low- 
ered. Many more tickets had been sold than the number of seats 
in the whole house, and the double row of persons standing in 
the open space between the upper and lower halves of the gallery 
made it impossible for those in the first row of the upper half to 
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see the play. They accordingly stood up—thus cutting off the 
stage from the people in the second row, so that every one be- 
hind had to rise or miss the performance. 


* * * 


‘*THIS WAS NOT at all what I had bargained or paid for. I 
asked the usher to request the spectators to keep their seats, and 
he said he would, but did not do so. The man in the box-office 
promised to do his best; he did nothing. I thensaw Mr. Charles 
Jefferson, the proprietor of the show, who turned me over to some 
one else, who turned me over to the business manager, who as- 
sured me he would give instructions to have the people confined 
to their seats. I had been turned over so often, by this time, and 
had spent so much time in riding up and down on the elevator, 
that I was glad to get back to my seat and take a rest—with the 
wide back of a standing woman two feet in front of my face. 

* * 


‘*AS A MATTER of fact, not one of the persons to whom I had 
spoken attempted to remedy the abuse complained of. Had the 
performance been a ‘benefit,’ one might be more lenient in 
judging this overcrowding of the house. As it was a purely com- 
mercial speculation, however, no excuse can be made for charg- 
ing people for seats and then making them stand up. It resembles 
too closely what is known as the ‘ gold brick’ swindle.” 

* * * 


The Critic of 20 July 1895 contained the following communica- 
tion, which is of special interest now that Mark Twain has avowed 
the authorship of his ‘‘ Joanof Arc.” It wasentitled ‘‘ The Style 
and the Man.” 

‘*Mr. Loomis, in Zhe Critic of June 15, seems to doubt the feasibility 
of detecting the man by the style. Of course, errors are made every 
day, and the Higher Criticism of Homer, the Bible and Shakespeare is 
a wilderness of mares’ nests. But that Mark Twain (or a deliberate 
parodist of Mark) is the author of the novel about Jeanne d’Arc, I would 
peril my ultimate pair of boots. The boys—‘ Paladin’ and the rest— 
were all at school with Tom Sawyer. ‘I found that road mud, I paved 
it with corpses,’ says the Paladin, ‘and yet you, you miscreant, accuse 
me of climbing trees.’ If that is not ‘ Mark’s way,’ I will eat his hat in 
the market-place, That it, or anything like it, is ‘the way’ of the early 
fifteenth century, my poor studies leave me free to doubt ; and, of course, 
there was no fighting on the road from Vaucouleurs to Chinon. May I 
leave Mr. Loomis to guess at the name of this 

** CocKsSURE CRITIC? 

‘* [We will aid Mr. Loomis in his attempt to identify the writer of this 
communication by saying that the note accompanying it bears one of the 
most familiar signatures in current literature. Eps. CriTIc.]” 

Mr. Loomis made but one guess—naming Mr. Kipling. He 
was right in guessing an Englishman, but wrong in guessing the 
man from India. 

* * * 

MR. KIPLING will have the sympathy of the reading world in 
the assault, or threatened assault, committed upon him by Beatty 
Balestier. What one regrets is less the assault itself, which seems 
only to have scared him, than the necessity uf exposing his brother> 
in-law to the world as a dangerous character. He did quite 
right, however, in not letting family considerations prevent his 
landing the fellow in jail. 
’ * * * 

A WRITER in the Buffalo Express says:—‘‘ The fact is now 
notorious that English publishers, critics and book-buyers hold 
nearly all American literary productions in supreme contempt, and 
will have little or nothing to do with them. If you are an Amer- 
ican author, and doubt this, try to sell something of yours to an 
English publisher. If it is a book, and you write to him before 
you send the MS., the chances are he will decline even to look at 
it. This is no random statement; for I could tell you of ‘con- 
crete’ cases of this kind.” 

* * * 

I DON’T THINK that the English publisher stands ready to 
publish a book because its author is an American, but I believe 
that, if the English publisher thinks the story a good one, one 
likely to sell, he will not hesitate to publish it because the author 
isan American. I never heard that Mr. Marion Crawford had 
any trouble to get the Messrs. Macmillan to publish his first novel, 
‘* Mr. Isaacs,” and you will remember that it was first published 
in London and made its first success there. Another American, 
Mr.’Logan Pearsall Smith, has just published a volume of stories of 
Oxford life, and published it in London; and, what is more, the 
English critics have not hesitated to say that it gives the atmos- 
phere of Oxford better than any other story on the subject. Capt. 
Mahan’s sea-power books were nowhere received with louder ac- 
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claim than in London, and when an Englishman recently published 
a book on a similar subject, Capt. Mahan was asked to write the 
introduction. Unless I am greatly mistaken, the first enthusiasm 
over Capt. Mahan’s books came from England, and I know that 
he was made much of when in that country, on account of them, 
More recently, was it not from England that the first great en- 
thusiasm over Stephen Crane's ‘‘ Red Badge” came? Andeven 
later over Mr. Frederic’s novel, to which Mr. Gladstone has given 
special praise? All this talk about nationality isnonsense. Pub- 
lishers on both sides of the water want books that sell, and they 
don’t care tuppence where the authors are born. I think you will 
find that the American author whose books have a commercial 
value is quite as eagerly sought by the English publisher as is any 
English author. 
* * * 

SOME TIME AGO I read an interesting article by Dr. Edward 
Everett Hale, in which he wrote of the charms of dictation. He 
told how much more work he accomplished than by the old fashion 
of writing, and declared that all the arguments against dictation 
for other writing than business letters were absurd. He said, by 
way of illustration, that half of the article then before the reader 
was dictated, the other half written by him with the pen, and he 
defied anyone to say which was which. I don’t know what other 
readers said, but I do know that I could not detect less fluency or 
grace of expression in one half than in the other. I think that 
dictation is the greatest luxury that has been given to writers, 
Next to dictation, and for some reasons before it, is ability to 
type-write your own ‘‘copy.”” I had heard that there were people 
who could do this. It was said that Mr. Howells played his own 


machine, and that Mrs, Schuyler van Rensselaer and Mr. S. R. 
Crockett were equally gifted. 
* 


~ 


ONCE I HAD a gold pen that wrote just like a quill and made 
the act of writing a pleasure. I have allowed my friends to use 
this pen just long enough to prove that it was all I claimed for it, 
and I have never known one who was not enchanted. I lent it 
to Mr. Gilbert Parker one day, and he said that the half had not 
been told. Indeed, he was so very pleased that I watched him 
out of the corner of my eye all the time he was in the room with 
that pen. He did not put it in his pocket, however. I used it for 
a long time after that, but alas! one day when I took it out to 
write I found that one of its nibs was worn off. _I tried to get it 
mended and did not succeed. Then I tried to get another like it, 
but it stood by itself; there was no other like it. I tried other 
kinds of pens, quills and pens that I was assured wrote like quills, 
but never since that pen retired from the fray worn out have I en- 
joyed the mechanical part of writing. For ten years I was the 
slave, a willing one, of that pen. I have laid it away now; it is 
at rest, but I am not. 

* * # 

I TOLD My troubles to Mrs. van Rensselaer one day, and she 
said, ‘‘ Why don’t you do your writing on a machine? If you 
once get used to it, it will open up a new world to you.” I asked 
her a thousand questions as to her own experiences, and all 
she said was most reassuring. I at once hired a machine and 
practiced violently. I could get just so far and no farther. 
Thoroughly discouraged, I gave it up. It was easy enough to 
copy or to write anything from._memory, but when it came to com- 
posing with the types, I couldn’t doit. Then I made more in- 
quiries, and found that those who had mastered the art were so 
enthusiastic over it as a time-saver as well as a neat copy-maker, 
that I went at it again. This time I conquered, and to-day I am 
as devoted to my machine as I was to my pen. In a way even 
more so, though this sounds like treason. I can write much 
faster than with the pen, and I really think that my thoughts come 
quicker to the click of the types than they did to the noiseless flow- 
ing of the ink. And then, there is this advantage: if anything 
goes wrong, you can lay it to the machine. 

* * * 


A CORRESPONDENT OF The Sun, in mentioning lately a daily 
newspaper published in Maine, spoke of it as ‘‘the Portland 4d- 
vertiser, a paper * * * for which Florence Percy wrote 
‘Rock Me to Sleep, Mother.’”” The much-misrepresented author 
of the unlucky bit of verse mentioned allows me to say that it was 
not written for any daily or other publication in Portland—nor, 
indeed, for any special publication or purpose. It was first pub- 
lished, nearly or quite a year after it was written, in a Phila- 
delphia family weekly. The author was, for some years, on the 
staff of the Advertiser; but her connection with that paper be- 
gan nearly fifteen years after the verses were common property. 
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The Christina Rossetti Memorial 
TO THE EDITORS OF THE CRITIC :— 


A Memorial to the late Christina Rossetti—the gifted poetess, 
whose fame is world-wide—will be placed in Christ Church, 
Woburn Square, London, where she attended for nearly twenty 
years. Sir Edward Burne-Jones has promised to prepare the de- 
signs for a series of paintings for the Reredos, and to superintend 
the work in its progress, The first list of subscriptions, contain- 
ing the names of William Rossetti, Mackenzie Bell, the Bishop of 
Durham and others, has been printed, but a considerable sum is 
still required. It is believed that there are many in America who 
will be glad to contribute. Donations may be sent to the Chris- 
tina Rossetti Memorial Account, Bank of England, Threadneedle 
Street, London, or to the undersigned, Vicar of Christ Church, 
Woburn Square, London, and Chaplain to the Marquess of Lon- 
donderry, K. G. I. I. GLENDINNING NASH. 

92 GOWER STREET, LONDON, 1 May 1896. 


The Century Prize Posters 


THE RESULTS of The Century's competition for posters for its 
Midsummer Number were announced in last week's Crzt?c. We 
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reproduce to-day the three winning designs, the first prize-design 
(Mr. J. C. Leyendecker’s) being given first, Mr. Maxfield Par- 
rish’s (second prize) second, and Baron Arild Rosenkrantz’s (third 





prize) last. The exhibition of the 700 designs sent in will be 
continued until Saturday, May 23, and we can recommend to our 
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readers a visit to the magazine’s offices in Union Square, as the 
variety of treatment of one subject is interesting and amusing. 
Many of the designs, besides those of the prize-winners, are of 
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great merit. The publishers will use one of them, the work of 
Mr. Edward Potthast, for their July poster. The illustrations 
given here are copyrighted by the Century Co. 


‘¢ The Burial of Sir John Moore” 


TO THE EDITORS OF THE CRITIC:— 


In your number of April 25, p. 300, you say that Mr. Stoddard 
informs you that of course the disputed word in Wolfe’s poem is 
sullenly, and that he ‘‘ does not know how the wrong word crept 
in, as Mr. Linton’s handwriting was extremely legible.” He ap- 
parently overlooks the fact that the reading in ‘‘ English Verse” 
differs in other respects from that which Mr. Swift quotes from 
the facsimile of Wolfe’s manuscript, which, according to him, 
has :— 

*¢ And we heard the distant and random gun 
That the foe was sullenly firing,” 
while ‘‘ English Verse” has :— 


‘* And we heard the distant and random gun 
Of the enemy suddenly firing.” 

The difference cannot therefore be explained as due to the mis- 
printing or misreading of the single word sz//enly. Unless the 
reading of different manuscripts of the poem varies, Mr. Linton 
(who seems to have been responsible for the note in ‘‘ English 
Verse”) got his information concerning the original text from 
some untrustworthy source. I regret to think so, for I have sup- 
posed that his readings, when differing from those in other anthol- 
ogies, were the result of careful, independent research, and conse- 
quently to be depended upon as accurate. 

Suddenly seems to me the more natural word, and more in 
keeping with the style of the poem, besides being favored by Mr. 
Linton’s quotation from the Edinburgh Annual Register. Sul- 
Zenly cannot be explained as giving ‘‘an accurate impression of 
distant and monotonous cannonading.’’ If it was Wolfe’s word, 
it was apparently suggested by the fact that the enemy, though 
defeated in the recent engagement, kept up an intermittent firing 
to express their disgust at the result, not because they meditated 
a renewal of the attack upon the English. It requires some 
thought, however, to get at the meaning of the word, and this 
diverts the attention of the reader from the main action of the 
poem—which is rhetorically and artistically bad, in my humble 
opinion. 

Other variations in the text are ‘‘ zor in shroud” and ‘‘ or in 
shroud”; ‘‘ the face of the dead”’ and ‘*‘ the face ‘hat was dead "’; 
‘*we raised not a stene” and ‘‘and we raised not a stone”; 
‘* struck the hour of retiring ’’ and ‘‘ ¢ol/ed (or told) the hour of 
retiring.’’ In the line ‘‘ But he lay like a warrior,” etc., a comma 
is often inserted after ‘‘lay.” 


CAMBRIDGE, MASss,, 11 May 1896, R, 
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. . London Letter 


Is THE man-of-letters better situated in the country or in the 
town? Itis a question which is often arising; and the common 
answer is that all talent drifts to London sooner or later. It is 
equally true, however, that a great deal of it drifts out again; and 
many men (if not, indeed, most) have done theif best work away 
from the rattle and roar. The man who lives in the country and 
writes, is freer fromdistraction, freer from the risks of coterie and 
clique ; and, if heis a critic, he generally judges more justly. At the 
same time, he misses the spark of inspiration that so often flashes 
from the friction of brain with brain: he misses, too, if he be a 
novelist, much of the swirl of the contemporary tide. Now, Mr. 
Quiller Couch is both a critic and a novelist, and, according to prev- 
alent report, he is coming to London. For several years he has 
lived in comparative seclusion at the beautiful little sea-village of 
Fowey in Cornwall, and many men have envied him for his obvious 
freedom from the contemporary spirit, from the narrowing, ham- 
pering view of literature that is bound to follow the constant appli- 
cation to new books, the perpetual encountering of new reputations. 
His causertesin The Speaker have been uniformly suggestive, 
uniformly just; indeed, there is no better work of the kind done 
in London journalism. And, by the by, a volume of them is 
shortly to appear, under the title of ‘‘ Adventures in Criticism.” 
It is promised for early in June; and, while he is still correcting 
the proof, Mr. Couch is eagaged upon a new story. This is said 
to be upon the lines of his ‘‘ la,”’ which is enjoying considerable 
popularity, and provoking much discussion. . It will probably be 
ready by the autumn. Meanwhile, Mr. Couch is gladly awaited 
in London, where he has many friends. One imagines, however, 
that much of his time will be spent in Fowey, a place for which 
he has an unusual predilection, and which he has already described 
in more than one of his fascinating volumes. 

‘*When in doubt, play a new series,” is said to be the rule of 
more than one publishing-house; and Mr. John Lane, who can be 
in no possible doubt as to the success of his many lively ‘‘ libra- 
ries,”’ is about to start two more, practically simultaneously. The 
one is to be called Lane’s Library, and will be yet another series 
of fiction; the other, Bodley Head Anthologies, will be concerned 
with delles-lettres. Mr. Robert H. Cash is to be the editor of the 
latter ‘‘ library”; the other will be under Mr. Lane’s own super- 
vision. It starts next week with a story called ‘‘ March Hares,” 
by a pseudonymous ‘‘George Forth.” How many ‘‘ Georges” 
there are now in the field, it would need a statistician to decide. 
Miss Gertrude Warden, well known upon the stage and by no 
means unknown as a novelist, will contribute the second volume. 
It is to be called ‘‘ The Sentimental Sex.” 

When one speaks of the ‘‘ library” or ‘‘ series,” he naturally 
thinks of Mr. Fisher Unwin, who practically started this rage for 
the novelette with his highly popular Pseudonyms. And speak- 
ing of Mr. Unwin reminds me that for the last few weeks his 
literary adviser and right-hand man, Mr. Edward Garnett, has 
been very seriously ill of typhoid fever. I rejoice to say that the 
last reports are more favorable, and that there is now every hope 
of aslow recovery. Mz:. Garnett is a son of Dr. Garnett of the 
British Museum, and is known as the author of a few works of 
fantasy. His wife, who appears upon a title-page as Constance 

‘Garnett, is the translator of Mr. Heinemann’s series of Tour- 
guéneff’s novels. Mr. Garnett is particularly fond of living in the 
country, and it is feared that he contracted his illness from the 
unsanitary condition of one of the pretty little cottages in which 
he has been staying. 

Mr. Unwin, I see, is to be the publisher of Mr. Crockett’s new 
novel, ‘‘ The Gray Man,” which is now running its serial course 
in Zhe Graphic. This is pleasant hearing, for Mr. Unwin was 
the first publisher to introduce Mr. Crockett to the public; and 
one always likes to see the author return, as Waller said, like the 
Stag, to the place where he was roused. Mr. Crockett will be in 
London in a few days, and is to respond to the toast of Litera- 
ture at the annual Booksellers’ dinner. A writer who has put so 
much into the bookseller’s pocket should be safe of a hearty recep- 
tion; but Mr. Crockett has more insistent claims in his genial pres- 
ence and bluff, straightforward oratory. 

Mr. Arthur Bourchier has apparently not been so fortunate as 
of old in his selection of a successor to ‘‘ The Chili Widow.” I 
Say apparently, because you can rarely, if ever, prejudge the fate 
of a light opera or of a farcical comedy ; the public very often goes 
dead against the critics. But ‘‘The New Baby” wanted some 
thing of spontaneity on the first night, and, while it certainly suf- 
fered somewhat from the extreme nervousness of the company, 


the real cause was nearer home. For, indeed, an adapted farce 
has seldom sailed closer to the unpalatable; and there was one 
situation at which even the hardened playgoer shied. However, 
this incident can quite easily be removed, and it is not improbable 
that, if this is done, the piece may still please. In any case, Mr. 
Bourchier will scarcely be embarrassed, as he is understood to 
have several novelties up his sleeve, in case of necessity. 

Mr. Gordon Craig, the son of Miss Ellen Terry, has been play- 
ing ‘*‘ Macbeth” in the provinces, and the other night, so the re- 
port runs, his energy was followed by disastrous results. In 
the combat with Macduff he broke his sword, and, before he had 
noticed the accident, had wounded his opponent with no stage- 
wound of the imagination, but palpably upon his solid flesh. 
‘* Macduff” was not seriously hurt, but the audience was greatly 
and naturally alarmed. Young Mr. Irving, by the by, is playing 
Svengali upon tour, so that the younger generation may be said 
to be knocking at the door with a will. 


LONDON, 1 May 1896. ARTHUR WAUGH. 





The Fine Arts 
Art Notes 


ON MAy 8 and 9, Mr. Charles H. Niehaus gave a private 
view, at his studio, of his model for the equestrian statue of Gen. 
Sherman, which is to be erected by the Society of the Army of 
the Tennessee at the rear of the Treasury Building in Washington. 
The statue itself is in front of a large rectangular exhedra, orna- 
mented with a bas-relief of the famous March to the Sea. 


—During the coming week, a composite exhibition of pen- 
drawings, Japanese prints and American attempts in imitation of 
the latter will remain open at the Grolier Club. The pen-draw- 
ings, by Mr. George E. Burr, are of various Oriental art objects in 
bronze, crystal, lacquer, jade and porcelain. The artist has been 
very happy in rendering textures and values of color. The Ameri- 
can color-prints are a series of views along the Ipswich River, 
drawn, engraved on the wood and printed by Mr. Arthur W. 
Dow of the Pratt Institute, Brooklyn. They show that excellent 
results may be attained in landscape by the methods used by the 
Japanese color-printers of the early part of this century, some 
examples of whose work have been lent by Mr. Shugio for the 
purpose of enabling visitors to compare them with Mr. Dow’s in- 
teresting developments. 

—Mrs. Whistler, the wife of Mr. J. A. McNeill Whistler, died 
in London on May 11. 


—Mr. G. Turini, who is responsible for the Garibaldi statue in 
Washington Square—probably the least artistic statue in this un- 
happy city, if we except the S. S. Cox abomination, —has resolved 
to take away that work of his hands, and to replace it, at his own 
cost, with another, also his own work, which he considers artist- 
ically much better. The bust of the present statue will be 
erected on Staten Island, near the spot where Garibaldi once 
molded candles. 





Education 
Barnard’s Good Fortune 


LasT SATURDAY was an exciting day for Barnard College. 
Up to within a few hours of midnight, the Trustees did not know 
whether they were going to pay off the mortgage on their land or 
not. All day their friends worked hard to raise $23,000, their 
success in this before midnight of May 9 being the condition upon 
which $25,000 had been promised the day before. Now the site 
on Morningside Heights is secured, and the College receives the 
$100,000 promised conditionally a year ago, as a building fund. 
The site cost $160,000, of which $100,000 was secured by a mort- 
gage, an anonymous friend promising $100,000 for a building if 
the mortgage should be raised by 10 May 1896. The sum now 
in hand for the extinction of the mortgage has come from the fol- 
lowing subscribers:—John D. Rockefeller, $25,000; President 
Low of Columbia, $10,000; Mrs. F. E. Hackley, $10,000; 
‘« Anonymous,” $10,000; Jacob H. Schiff, $8000; Mrs. Cornelius 
Vanderbilt, $5000; Mrs. J. S. T. Stranahan, $5000; Mrs. F. P. 
Olcott, $5000; J. B. Bloomingdale, $5000; *‘ A Friend,” $5000; 
‘*A Friend,” $4400; Mrs. James J. Goodwin, $1000; Miss 
Emily O. Gibbes, $1000; the Misses Babcock, $1000; Morris K. 
Jesup, $1000; ‘‘A Friend,”” $1000; ‘* Anonymous,” $1000; 
Cornelius N. Bliss, $500; Miss Mary Benson, $500; Mrs. V. H. 
Rothschild, $100, 

Barnard is too fine a thing to ever suffer for want of a few 
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thousand dollars. This country is full of people with more money 
than they know what to do with. Let them give to Barnard: 


they cannot do better with their money. 


Educational Notes 

PROF. GEORGE L. BurRR, holding the chair of history at Cornell 
University, who has been in Washington for the past two months, 
working for the Venezuelan Boundary Commission, sailed for Hol- 
‘land on May 9, for the purpose of making an examination of the 
Dutch records bearing upon the controversy. Prof. Burr’s thor- 
ough acquaintance with new and old Dutch, French, German and 
Latin, in addition to his historical knowledge, makes him the right 
man for this work. 


Mr. W.C. McDonald of Montreal will build and equip a build-: 


ing for chemistry and mining for the University of Montreal, on 
the same scale as the engineering and physics buildings already 
given by him to the University. The building will cost $250,000, 

The Mount Vernon Public Library was opened by the Board of 
Trustees on Mayg9. Miss Helen Kilduff Gay, a graduate of the 
New York State Library, is the Librarian; Miss Jennie Irwin, 
for many years Assistant Librarian under the Board of Educa- 
tion, holds the same position in the new Library. The rooms are 
fitted up with modern apparatus, with shelving for about 10,000 
books. There are at present 5594 books in the Library. The 
Dewey decimal system has been followed in classification and 
the most improved card catalogue has been put in. The Li- 
brary will be open every day, except Sundays and holidays, from 
g to 11 a.m. and from 3 to 9 p. m. 

At its last meeting, the Association of Collegiate Alumnz of 
New York and Brooklyn considered the subject of better library 
facilities for Brooklyn. The end they have in view for the city is 
a great free circulating-library, with branches. There is a crying 
need in Brooklyn for more than Pratt Library can furnish. 

The classical section of the Brooklyn Institute has decided to 
undertake the production of a Greek drama in the original, with 
an Attic stage, historical costumes and other classical accessories. 
The committee in charge of the project is made up of Mr. Harry 
F. Towle, Prof. William Cranston Lawton, Dr. E. S. W. Hawes 
and Prof. H.E. Hard. Mr. George Riddle will probably have 
charge of the arrangements. 


The Association for Improving the Condition of the Poor has 
offered to the Board of Education, through its President, Mr. R. 
Fulton Cutting, to defray the expense of keeping open certain 
schools in densely crowded quarters of the city, between July 16 
and Aug. 24, for the benefit of children who would like to attend 
them. 

The Rev. E. D. Morris, for twenty-nine years practically at the 
head of Lane Theological Seminary, will be succeeded by the Rev. 
Henry Goodwin Smith of Freehold, N. J. Mr. Smith’s father was 
for many years prominently connected with Union Theological 
Seminary in New York. A year ago Dr. Morris resigned, but 
his place could not be filled, sohe remained. His resignation will 
take effect on Jan. I. 


Mr. J. Winthrop Platner, at present Lecturer on Apologetics in 
Union Theological Seminary, has been appointed Assistant Pro- 
fessor of Early Church History at Harvard. 


‘* His College Life,” a story by President William De Witt Hyde 
of Bowdoin College, to be published in the June Scrzéner’s, will 
give an insight into the intellectual and spiritual side of the life of 
an average college boy who is intensely interested, not only in the 
athletics, but also in the social and studious pursuits of his 
college. 


Notes 


MEsSRS, LONGMANS, GREEN & Co. will publish in a few days 
‘*The Paget Papers: Being the Official Dispatches, Private Let- 
ters and Memoirs of the Right Hon. Sir Arthur Paget, G. C. B., 
His Britannic Majesty’s Plenipotentiary at Different Foreign 

‘Courts during the Napoleonic Wars, 1794-1808,” edited by Sir 
Augustus Paget, with notes by Mrs. J. R. Green. These papers 
on the great Napoleonic wars differ from any contemporary record 
of the period in that they represent the English, instead of the 
Continental, point of view, and are written by an Englishman who 
was an actor in, as well as an eye-witness of, the development of 
-affairs. From the various members of the royal family, espe- 
-cially the Prince of Wales (afterwards George IV.) downwards, 
every one at home was clamoring for his news, and he was in con- 
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stant correspondence with Lords Grenville, Harrowby, Hawkes- 
bury, Malmesbury, St. Helens, Wellesley (afterwards Duke of 
Wellington), Whitworth and G. Leveson Gower (afterwards first 
Earl Granville), Admirals Lords Keith and Collingwood, Mr. Fox, 
Mr. Canning and many others. At the same time he was in con- 
stant communication with the Continental courts. 


—The plan to preserve as a memorial of the poet that part of 
the Lowell estate which has been offered for house lots at Elm- 
wood, is in such shape that the committee at Cambridge has the 
desired opportunity to buy it for a very reasonable sum, which 
must be raised by June 15. 

—Messrs. Harper & Bros. will publish on May 19 ‘On Snow- 
shoes to the Barren Grounds: Twenty-eight Hundred Miles after 
Musk-oxen and Wood-Bison,” by Caspar W. Whitney, illustrated, 
parts of which have appeared in Harper's Magazine; ‘* Cyrus W. 
Field: His Life and Work,” edited by Isabella Field Judson; 
‘* Briseis,”” William Black’s new novel, also published in Harfer’s 
Magazine, with illustrations by W. T. Smedley; and a new edi- 
tion of Mark Twain's ‘‘ Adventures of Huckleberry Finn.” 


—Messrs. Henry Holt & Co. will publish at once ‘‘In the Val- 
ley of Tophet,” a volume of short stories, by Henry W. Nevin- 
son, author of ‘*Slum Stories of London.” 

— The British Weekly says that Miss Harraden has not quite 
fixed on a title for her new novel, but has thought of a striking 
one—‘‘I, too, Have Passed through Wintry Terrors.”” What 
would be the popular title—‘‘I, too,’’ or ‘‘ Wintry Terrors’’ ? 
The latter would be a good one of itself. 


—Messrs. J. A. Hill & Co. of this city propose to publish a se- 
ries of twenty-five volumes, of about 600 pages each, under the 
title of ‘‘ A Library of the World’s Best Literature,’ to contain 
‘*a treasury of the best and most entertaining reading of all 
ages.” The authors will be presented in alphabetical order, not 
chronologically, and each volume will be illustrated with large and 
vignette portraits. The work has been committed to Mr. Charles 
Dudley Warner as editor-in-chief, with Prof. Harry Thurston 
Peck and Mr. Hamilton Wright Mabie as associate editors. There 
will be, also, an advisory board made up from the universities and 
colleges of the country. The volumes will be royal octavo, printed 
in large type and bound in library style. The plan is attractive, 
but the difficulties begin at the very outset—with the selection of 
the works to be included. 

—lIn his forthcoming volume, ‘‘ With the Fathers,” Prof. John 
Bach McMaster will show, with extracts from English papers of 
1824, that England generally approved of the Monroe doctrine 
when it was first enunciated. There will be, also, a study of ‘* The 
Third Term Tradition.” The book will be published by Messrs. 
D. Appleton & Co. 

—Messrs. Maynard, Merrill & Co. have in press a ‘‘ History of 
the Army of the United States,” edited for the Military Service 
Institution by Gen. T. F. Rodenbough and Major William L. 
Haskin, U.S.A. The volume will contain historical sketches of 
each staff corps, department and regiment, from the date of its 
formation to the present day, prepared, in almost every case, by 
officers connected with the organizations of which they write. An 
interesting feature of the work will be a series of autotype por- 
traits of all the generals-in-chief of the army, from 1789 to 1895. 


—Prof. C. G. D. Roberts’s new book, ‘‘ Earth’s Enigmas,” has 
gone through its first edition, and a second edition is now on the 
press of Lamson, Wolffe & Co. The same firm has in press a 
‘* History of Canada” and a book of poems, ‘‘ The Book of the 
Native,”’ by the same author. 


—It should interest certain Americans to knowthat Bret Harte 
is writing a serial for publication in an English periodical, and 
that Henry James is writing a love-story for Zhe Jilustrated Lon- 
don News. It will begin in July and run for thirteen weeks. Mr. 
James has ready for the press a new volume of stories, ‘‘ Embar- 
rassments.” 

—lIt is the custom of the Browning Society of Philadelphia to 
give each year a play in commemoration of the birth of its patron 
Saint, on May 7. The plays given during the last three years 
were ‘‘ The Falcon,” by Tennyson, ‘‘ The Intruder,” by Maeter- 
linck, and ‘‘ The Woman’s Battle,”’ by Scribe. This year a more 
ambitious drama was undertaken, and at the New Century 
Drawing-Rooms, last Saturday, a picked cast from. the Club 
gave Browning’s ‘‘Colombe’s Birthday,” in a carefully con- 
densed version by Mr. W. Alexander Stout. This drama has rarely 
been presented on the stage. Julia Marlowe and her company 
have given it several times, but it was not played during Brown- 
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ing’s life in London, and is practically unknown'save to his read- 
ers. The late Miss'Helen Bell was President of the Society until 
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her death, a year ago, and Mrs. Florence Earle Coates is her suc- 


cessor. 
nearly 1000. 


—The May number of Cosmofolis, just published, contains 
Hermann Sudermann’s much discussed and hitherto unpublished 
drama, ‘‘ Fritzchen,” in its entirety; a novelette, ‘‘ The Notary’s 
Love-Story,” by Maarten Maartens, leads off the English section; 


Under their management the membership has grown to 


Amerivan Orations. Ed. by A. Johaston. $1.25. 
Bailey, A.W. Mark Heffron. $1.85. 

Balzac, H de. The Unknown Masterpiece. §:.50. 
Bliss, W. R. Quaint Nantucket. §r 50. 

Book of Job, Tne. Ed. by R. G. Moulton. soc. 
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and M. Bourget introduces his ‘‘ Voyageuses” with a romance 
called ‘* Charité de Femme.” 





Publications Received 


Abbott, C.C. Notes of the Night $1.50. ities 
G. P. Putnam's sons, 
arper & Bros. 
Macmillan & Co. 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 
Macmillan & Co, 
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You won’t know 
the luxury of Pipe 
Smoking until you 
§) use Yale Mixture. 

A two-oz. trial package post- 
paid for 25 cents. 


Marburg Bros., 
The Americ&n Tobacco Co., 
Successor, 


COPELAND AND DAY. 


AUCASSIN AND NICOLETTE. Translated 
by M. S. HENRY and rhymed by Epwarp W. 
THOMSON. This delicate, amusing, and passion- 
ate love-story has not hitherto been published 
in English without some slight modifications. 
Small square octavo, 75 cents. 


OATEN STOP SERIES, A series of Ameri- 





can verse, to appear at irregular intervals. | I 


Octavo, bound in paper boards with a rubricated 
titleepage. 75 cents per volume. 

Iftek UNDERTONES. By MADISON CAWEIN. 

IV. SOUL AND SENSE. By HANNAH PAR- 
KER KIMBALL. 

LYRICS OF EARTH. By ARCHIBALD LamMp- 
MAN, with cover design by Will Bradley. Oc- 
tavo, $1.00 Fifty copies on Arnold Paper, $3.00 

For sale by all booksellers. 


COPELAND AND DAY, - BOSTON. 





HENRY HOLT & C0.,N. Y., 


HAVE JUST PUBLISHED: 
THE DEFINITIVE LIFE OF 
R. B. SHERIDAN. 


A Biography. By W. Fraser Rag. Introduction by 
Sheridan’s Great Grandson, the Marquess of 
ange and Ava. With portraits, etc. 2 vols., 

vo, $7.00. 


IN THE VALLEY OF TOPHET. 


By H. W. NEVINSON, Author of “Slum Stories of 
London.” 16mo, cloth, $1.00. 


Powerful connected stories of English Mining 


Regions. 
RUSSIAN POLITICS, 
By HERBERT M. THOMPSON, Author of ‘‘The Purse 
and the Conscience,” etc. Large 12mo, $2 00. 


An account of the bearing of Russian geography 
and history on Russian politics, and of the latter on 
questions of world-wide interest. 


IN INDIA, 


By ANDRE CHEVRILLON. Translated by William 
Marchant. 12mo. Gilt top, with frontispiece, 


oso vivid and poetical description of Hindu 
ndia. 


ON PARODY. 
By ARTHUR SHADWELL MARTIN. 12mo, $1.25. An 
essay on the art, and humorous selections. 

The Outlook: “A volume of infinite delight and 
resource to lovers of English verse. The book is an 
addition not only to the literature of literary study, 
but also to the literature of pleasure.’ 


EMMA LOU: HER BOOK, 


By Mary M. MEaRS. 12mo, $1.00. 
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nothing left in doubt. 
will be my best work. 


of his intention. 


attractive form, 12mo, $1.50. 


trait. I2mo. 1.50. 


The Ebb Tide, $7.25 ; Macai 
of all of Mr. Stevenson's works. 


ON MAY 20TH WILL BE PUBLISHED 
Robert Louis Stevenson’s Romance 


WEIR OF HERMISTON. 


STEVENSON’S ESTIMATE OF ‘THE STORY AS QUOTED IN MRS. STRONG'S DIARY : 


“The story unfolds itself before me to the least detail. There is 
I never felt so before in anything I ever wrote. It 
I feel myself so sure in every word.” 

“ Surely no son of Scotland has died, leaving with his last breath a 
worthier tribute to the land he loved.” —SIDNEY COLVIN. 

In no case of an unfinished story has an author left so full a forecast 
Mr. Stevenson had outlined to his amanuensis, Mrs. 
Strong, the plot of what remained unwritten, and by her aid an editorial 
note of nearly twenty pages gives it so fully that the reader is left in no 
doubt of the result or of the fate of any of the characters. 


POEMS AND BALLADS. By Rosert Louis STEVENSON. 


Lovers of Mr. Stevenson’s writings will welcome this dainty and attractively bound volume, 
which comprises all the poems included in ‘ A Child’s Garden of Verses,” ‘* Ballads,” 
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H. C. Bunner* 
As EDITOR AND STORY-WRITER 


THE CHARM THAT the late Henry Cuyler Bunner exercised 
as a writer of fiction was due, not only to the fact that he was 
a natural story-teller, and that, having this talent, he culti- 
vated it, but also to the fact that he was of an intensely sensitive 
and sympathetic nature, and had, besides, the indispensable 
sense of humor. He came to the task of the story-writer 
well equipped with experience and training. Some of his 
earliest efforts as a boy were contributed to the short-lived 
Arcadian, with whose uncertain fortunes he identified himself 
when he was eighteen, and the range of subjects which he 
covered was limited only by the scope of the paper. When 
this feeble prop dropped away, he served an apprenticeship 
as areporter on the World and the Sun. With this four 
years’ experience he came to Puck when it started in 1877, 
and soon assumed the editorship. It was an opportunity 
such as has come to few young men of twenty-two. The en- 
tire paper, in those early days, was written by the editorial 
staff and a few outsiders, who learned that by dropping in on 
the day the forms were closed they might pick up a stray job 
at space-filling. If there was any space to be filled, it was 


not because Bunner had shirked. He contributed editorials, 
stories, poems, humorous articles, jokes, dialogues and car- 
toon suggestions, with a liberal hand and from a seemingly 
inexhaustible supply. 

He was not especially interested in politics when he began, 


but it became necessary for him to keep track of events in 
order to comment on the political cartoons. But it was not 
in Bunner’s nature to look into anything without becoming 
intensely interested in it. He soon was as familiar with the 
intricacies of politics as he was with those of French versifi- 
cation. His sensitive nature was keen to detect the mere- 
tricious, and wherever he saw a weak spot, thither he directed 
the shafts of Puck's satire. The necessities of his place made 
him a political writer; but his enthusiasm, his patriotism, his 
hatred of shams, together with his literary training, made him a 
political writer of high rank. The paper naturally responded 
to the strong convictions and individuality of its editor, and 
its development from a mere free-lance in journalism into a 
powerful organ with a settled, definite policy, was a necessary 
consequence. To make the fine, violin-like tones of his 
“comments” heard through all the trumpet-blast of Kep- 
pler’s cartoons, was no easy task, yet Bunner accomplished 
it.. It was also necessary for him to write so as to attract 
and to hold the attention of the man who bought a funny 
paper because he wanted to laugh. The principal charac- 
teristic of his editorials was their clearness of exposition. 
His efort was to write so simply that the least educated of 
his readers could not help understanding him, and he did it 
so well that his most cultured readers enjoyed him. 

Under such auspices the early days of doubt and discour- 
agement for the paper disappeared with its rapidly increasing 
prosperity, with which came, also, a relief for its editor from 
the pressure of filling space, and he eagerly turned his atten- 
tion to higher forms of literary work. Like all authors, and 
almost everybody else, he wrote (in collaboration) several 
plays and some librettos for comic operas. Although he won 
no success as a dramatist, the training in the construction of 
plots and of dialogue was of notable value to him in story. 
writing, His fret long story,“ A Woman of Honor,” pub 
lished in 1885 but written two years earlier, was far more 
successful than the play, “ Faith.” on which it was founded 
The story was too theatrical to please its author however and 
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he felt no pride in it. With Mr. Brander Matthews, his close 
friend and companion in literature, he made a study of story- 
telling, and in 1885 the two brought out “In Partnership,” 
containing eight stories, two written in collaboration, and 
three by each author separately. When the book was ready 
to go to the publishers, Bunner felt that one of his stories, 
which had appeared in Puck, was outclassed by the others, 
which had been printed in the magazines. Although the 
book had been accepted, he at once discarded the offending 
story and wrote in place of it “ A Letter and a Paragraph,” 
one of his very strongest short tales. In spite of the amount 
of writing he did, Bunner found time to read, and this helped 
to make his writing so good. His judgment was so discrim- 
inating that he instinctively rejected what was bad, and then 
stopped to deduce the reason for it; and so, when he ap- 
proved of anything, he was not content until he had satisfied 
himself that his verdict was correct. He applied the same 
test relentlessly to his own work. 

And his works were Bunner. The same delightful humor, 
the same strong human sympathy, the same poetic fancy, and 
the same clear-headed American commonsense that charac- 
terized him as a man, pervaded what he wrote. A keen ob- 
server, he saw clearly the varied and changing colors in the 
kaleidoscopic life of New York, and many of his earlier stories 
were written to fix these in literature. Such a story was 
“The Midge,” written about the time of his marriage, in 
1886 ; others were “* The Story ofa New York House” (1887) 
and “ Natural Selection ” (which appeared serially in Serib- 
ner's). Boccaccio was one of his earlier models for form, and 
often, when tired and jaded from editorial work, he would read 
the old familiar tales tocatch the swing of the narrative before 
applying himself to his own fiction. Later he was captivated 
by the structure of the tales of Guy de Maupassant, whom he 
regarded as the master of the art of story-writing. Bunner 
read him and studied him, and then wrote ‘Short Sixes.” 
He did this really as an exercise in story-writing, and was 
so sure that they frankly betrayed his model, that he wished 
to give credit to Maupassant in the title. I was then his 
associate in the office, and persuaded him not to, telling him 
that, while they were Bunner-after-reading-Maupassant, they 
were still all Bunner. 

Later on, he determined to give to the English reading 
world some of the best of Maupassant’s stories that were 
translatable and had not already been translated; and the 
result was “‘ Made in France.” These were not translations, 
however, but transformations. While the French originals 
were recognizable by those who knew Maupassant, the stories 
were still Bunner, and this in spite of the fact that Bunner 
was undoubtedly the best parodist in the English language. 
Take, for example, his ‘Home, Sweet Home, with Varia- 
tions,” his Stockton story, written for the Midsummer /wck 
in place of a story that Stockton had been asked to write bat 
could not supply; and, best joke of all, the one story in 
“ Made in France,” which is the most like Maupassant, but 
which, the careful reader will note, has no original. These, 
however, clever as they were, and finished in style, were 
rather in the nature of a public rehearsal. The results of al! 
this work and study are shown in such stories as “ Love in 
Olde Cloathes,” “Zadoc Pine” and “As One Having 
Authority.” H. G. Pame 
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Finished and charming as are all of Mr Runner's stories 
and prose shetches | they are characterized by ome qual 
tty sektom found in mest of our present prose writing. the 
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London Letter 


Is THE man-of-letters better situated in the yy in the 
town? It is a question which is often arising; and the common 
answer is that all talent drifts to London sooner or later. It is 
equally true, however, that a great deal of it drifts out again ; and 
many men (if not, indeed, most) have done their best work away 
from the rattle and roar. The man who lives in the country and 
writes, is freer from distraction, freer from the risks of coterie and 
clique ; and, if he is a critic, he generally judges more justly. At the 
same time, he misses the spark of inspiration that so often flashes 
from the friction of brain with brain: he misses, too, if he be a 
novelist, much of the swirl of the contemporary tide. Now, Mr. 

lier Couch is both a critic and a novelist, and, according to prev- 

t report, he is coming to London, For several years he has 
lived in comparative seclusion at the beautiful little sea-village of 
Fowey in Cornwall, and many men have envied him for his obvious 
freedom from the contemporary spirit, from the narrowing, ham- 
pering view of literature that is bound to follow the constant appli- 
cation to new books, the perpetual encountering of new reputations. 
His causeries in The Speaker have been uniformly suggestive, 
uniformly just; indeed, there is no better work of the kind done 
in London journalism, And, by the by, a volume of them is 
shortly to appear, under the title of ‘* Adventures in Criticism.” 
It is promised for early in June; and, while he is sti!l correcting 
the proof, Mr. Couch is engaged upon a new story. This is said 
to be upon the lines of his ‘‘ la," which is enjoying considerable 
popularity, and provoking much discussion. It will probably be 
ready by the autumn, Meanwhile, Mr. Couch is gladly awaited 
in London, where he has many friends. One imagines, however, 
that much of his time will be spent in Fowey, a place for which 
he has an unusual predilection, and which he has already described 
in more than one of his fascinating volumes. 

‘* When in doubt, play a new series,”’ is said to be the rule of 
more than one publishing-house; and Mr. John Lane, who can be 
in no possible doubt as to the success of his many lively ‘* libra- 
ries,” is about to start two more, practically simultaneously. The 
one is to be called Lane’s Library, and will be yet another series 
of fiction; the other, Bodley Head Anthologies, will be concerned 
with delles-lettres, Mr. Robert H. Cash is to be the editor of the 
latter “library”; the other will be under Mr. Lane’s own super- 
vision. It starts next week with a story called ‘‘ March Hares,” 
by a pseudonymous ‘‘George Forth.” How many ‘ Georges” 
there are now in the field, it would need a statistician to decide. 
Miss Gertrude Warden, well known upon the stage and by no 
means unknown as a novelist, will contribute the second volume. 
It is to be called ‘‘ The Sentimental Sex.” 

When one speaks of the ‘‘ library” or ‘‘ series,"’ he naturally 
thinks of Mr. Fisher Unwin, who practically started this rage for 
the novelette with his highly popular Pseudonyms. And speak- 
ing of Mr. Unwin reminds me that for the last few weeks his 
literary adviser and right-hand man, Mr. Edward Garnett, has 
been very seriously ill of typhoid fever. I rejoice to say that the 
last reports are more favorable, and that there is now every hope 
of a slow recovery. Mz:, Garnett is a son of Dr. Garnett of the 
British Museum, and is known as the author of a few works of 
fantasy. His wife, who appears upon a title-page as Constance 
Garnett, is the translator of Mr. Heinemann’s series of Tour- 
guéneff’s novels, Mr. Garnett is particularly fond of living in the 
country, and it is feared that he contracted his illness from the 
unsanitary condition of one of the pretty little cottages in which 
he has been staying. 

Mr. Unwin, I see, is to be the publisher of Mr. Crockett’s new 
novel, ‘‘ The Gray Man,” which is now running its serial course 
in The Graphic. This is pleasant hearing, for Mr. Unwin was 
the first publisher to introduce Mr. Crockett to the public; and 
one always likes to see the author return, as Waller said, like the 
stag, to the place where he was roused. Mr. Crockett will be in 
London in a few days, and is to respond to the toast of Litera- 
ture at the annual Booksellers’ dinner, A writer who has put so 
much into the bookseller’s pocket should be safe of a hearty recep- 
tion; but Mr. Crockett has more insistent claims in his genial pres- 
ence and bluff, straightforward oratory. 

Mr. Arthur Bourchier has apparently not been so fortunate as 
of old in his selection of a successor to ‘‘ The Chili Widow.” I 
say apparently, because you can rarely, if ever, prejudge the fate 
of a light opera or of a farcical comedy ; the public very often goes 
dead against the critics, But ‘‘The New Baby” wanted some 
thing of spontaneity on the first night, and, while it certainly suf- 
fered somewhat from the extreme nervousness of the company, 
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this incident can quite easily be removed, and it is not 


improbable 
that, if this is done, may still . Inany case, Mr. 
, as he is understood to 

have several novelties up his sleeve, in case of necessity. 


y 

Mr. Gordon Craig, the son of Miss Ellen Terry, has been play- 
ing ** Macbeth" in the provinces, and the other night, so the re- 
port runs, his e was followed by disastrous results. In 
the combat with Macduff he broke his sword, and, before he had 
noticed the accident, had wounded his opponent with no stage- 
wound of the imagination, but palpably upon his solid flesh. 
** Macduff” was not seriously hurt, but the audience was greatly 
and naturally alarmed. Young Mr. Irving, by the by, is playing 
Svengali upon tour, so that the younger generation may be 
to be knocking at the door with a will. 


LONDON, 1 May 1896. ARTHUR WAUGH. 


The Fine Arts 


Art Notes 


On MAy 8 and g, Mr. Charles H. Niehaus gave a private 
view, at his studio, of his model for the equestrian statue of Gen, 
Sherman, which is to be erected by the Society of the Army of 
the Tennessee at the rear of the Treasury Building in Washington. 
The statue itself is in front of a large rectangular exhedra, orna- 
mented with a bas-relief of the famous March to the Sea. 


—During the coming week, a composite exhibition of pen- 
drawings, Japanese prints and American attempts in imitation of 
the latter will remain open at the Grolier Club. The pen-draw- 
ings, by Mr. George E. Burr, are of various Oriental art objects in 
bronze, crystal, lacquer, jade and porcelain, The artist has been 
very happy in rendering textures and values of color. The Ameri- 
can color-prints are a series of views along the Ipswich River, 
drawn, engraved on the wood and printed by Mr. Arthur W. 
Dow of the Pratt Institute, Brooklyn, They show that excellent 
results may be attained in landscape by the methods used by the 
Japanese color-printers of the early part of this century, some 
examples of whose work have been lent by Mr. Shugio for the 
purpose of enabling visitors to compare them with Mr. Dow's in- 
teresting developments. 

—Mrs, Whistler, the wife of Mr. J. A. McNeill Whistler, died 
tn London on May 11. 

—Mr. G. Turini, who is responsible for the Garibaldi statue in 
Washington Square—probably the least artistic statue in this un- 
happy city, if we except the S. S. Cox abomination, — has resolved 
to take away that work of his hands, and to replace it, at his own 
cost, with another, also his own work, which he considers artist- 
ically much better. The bust of the present statue will be 
erected on Staten Island, near the spot where Garibaldi once 
molded candles. 





‘Education 
Barnard’s Good Fortune 


Last SATURDAY was an exciting day for Barnard College. 
Up to within a few hours of midnight, the Trustees did not know 
whether they were going to pay off the mortgage on their land or 
not. All day their friends worked hard to raise $23,000, their 
success in this before midnight of May 9 being the condition upon 
which $25,000 had been promised the day before. Now the site 
on Morningside Heights is secured, and the College receives the 
$100,000 promised conditionally a year ago, as a building fund. 
The site cost $160,000, of which $100,000 was secured bya mort- 
gage, an anonymous friend promising $100,000 for a building if 
the mortgage should be raised by 10 May 1896, The sum now 
in hand for the extinction of the mortgage has come from the fol- 
lowing subscribers:—John D. Rockefeller, $25,000; President 
Low of Columbia, $10,000; Mrs. F. E. Hackley, $10,000; 
‘* Anonymous,” $10,000; Jacob H. Schiff, $8000; Mrs. Cornelius 
Vanderbilt, $5000; Mrs. J. S. T. Stranahan, $5000; Mrs. F. P. 
Olcott, $5000; J. B. Bloomingdale, $5000; ‘‘ A Friend,’’ $5000; 
‘A Friend,” $4400; Mrs. James J. Goodwin, $1000; Miss 
Emily O. Gibbes, $1000; the Misses Babcock, $1000; Morris K. 
Jesup, $1000; ‘*A Friend,”’ $1000; ‘* Anonymous,” $1000; 
Cornelius N, Bliss, $500; Miss Mary Benson, $500; Mrs. V. H. 
Rothschild, $100. 

Barnard is too fine a thing to ever suffer for want of a few 
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thousand dollars. This country is full of people with more money stant with Lords Grenville, . Hawkes- 
than they know what to do with. Let them give to Barnard:  Sialaecbery. Bk Helsas Duke of 
they cannot do better with their money. w Whitworth and G. Leveson (aherwards first 

Educational Notes Mr. Canning and many others. At the same time he was in con- 
Pror. Geonrce L. Burk, holding the chair of history at Cornell stant communication with the Continental courts. 
U » whe bas been tn Wesbingeen ter thn gest tee mente, roan Eau 0 Ceenerve G00 aun @ Gp pert Gas of 
working for the Venezuelan Boundary Commission, sailed for Hol-  ‘®¢ estate which has been offered for house lots at Elm- 
land on May 9, for the purpose of making an examination of the ‘004. is in such shape that the committee at Cambridge bas the 
Dutch records bearing upon the controversy. Prof. Burr's thor- aapamGinw. for a very reasonable sum, which 
cup copienan new and old Dutch, French, German must be by June 15 
in addition to his historical knowledge, makes him the —Mesers. Harper & Bros. will publish on May 19 * On Snow. 
man for this work. shoes to the Barren Grounds: Twenty-eight Hundred Miles after 
Mr. W.C. McDonald of Montreal will build and equip a build- Musk-oxen and Wood-Bison, " by Caspar W. Whitney, illustrated, 
ing for chemistry and mining for the University af Montreal, on of which have lin farger’s 2 azine; ** Cyrus W. 
the same scale as the engineering and buildings already Field: His Life and Work,” ed by Isabella Field udson ; 
given by him to the University. The building will cost $250,000,‘ Brisels, heey woreity ed mg moet fen larper’s 
The Mount Vernon Public Library was opened by the Board of we bs ustrations by W. T. ; a new edi- 


Trustees on May9. Miss Helen Kilduff Gay, a graduate of the 
New York State Library, is the Librarian; Miss Jennie Irwin, 
for many years Assistant Librarian under the Board of Educa- 
tion, holds the same position in the new Lib The rooms are 
fitted up with modern apparatus, with shelving for about 10,000 
books, There are at present 5594 books in the Library. The 
Dewey decimal system has been followed in classification and 
the most improved card catalogue has been put in. The Li- 
brary will be open every day, except Sundays and holidays, from 
-g to 11 a, m, and from 3 to 9 p. m. 

At its last meeting, the Association of Collegiate Alumnz of 
New York and Brooklyn considered the subject of better library 
‘facilities for Brooklyn. The end they have in view for the city is 
a great free circulating-library, with branches, There is a crying 
need in Brooklyn for more than Pratt Library can furnish. 

The classical section of the Brooklyn Institute has decided to 
«undertake the production of a Greek drama in the original, with 
an Attic stage, historical costumes and other classical accessories. 
The committee in charge of the project is made up of Mr. Harry 

F. Towle, Prof. William Cranston Lawton, Dr. E. S.W. Hawes 
and Prof. H>E, Hard. Mr. George Riddle will probably have 
-charge of the arrangements. : 

The Association for Improving the Condition of the Poor has 
offered to the Board of Education, through its President, Mr. R. 
Fulton Cutting, to defray the expense of keeping open certain 
-schools in densely crowded quarters of the city, between July 16 
and Aug. 24, for the benefit of children who would like to attend 

them. 

The Rev. E. D. Morris, for twenty-nine years practically at the 
‘head of Lane Theological Seminary, will be succeeded by the Rev. 

Henry Goodwin Smith of Freehold, N. J. Mr. Smith's father was 

‘for many years prominently connected with Union Theological 
‘Seminary in New York. A year ago Dr. Morris resigned, but 
his place could not be filled, sohe remained. His resignation will 
take effect on Jan, 1. 

Mr. J. Winthrop Piatner, at present Lecturer on Apologetics in 
Union Theological Seminary, has been appointed Assistant Pro- 
fessor of Early Church History at Harvard. 

‘* His College Life,” a story by President William De Witt Hyde 
-of Bowdoin College, to be published in the June Scrébner’s, will 
give an insight into the intellectual and spiritual side of the life of 
an average college boy who is intensely interested, not only in the 
athletics, but also in the social and studious pursuits of his 
college. 





Notes 


MESSRS, LONGMANS, GREEN & Co. will publish in a few days 
‘*The Paget Papers: Being the Official Dispatches, Private Let- 
ters and anaes of the Right Hon. Sir Arthur Paget, G. C. B., 
His Britannic Majesty’s Plenipotentiary at Different Forei 

‘Courts during the Napoleonic Wars, 1794-1808,” edited by Sir 
Augustus Paget, with notes by Mrs. J. R. Green, These papers 
on the great Napoleonic wars differ from any contemporary record 
of the period in that they represent the English, instead of the 
Continental, point of view, and are written by an Englishman who 
was an actor in, as well as an eye-witness of, the development of 
-affairs. From the various members of the royal family, espe- 
-cially the Prince of Wales (afterwards George IV.) downwards, 
severy one at home was clamoring for his news, and he was in con- 


tion of Mark Twain's ‘‘ Adventures of Huckleberry Finn.” 

—Messrs. Henry Holt & Co. will publish at once ‘‘In the Val- 
ley of Tophet,” a volume of short stories, by Henry W. Nevin- 
son, author of ‘'Slum Stories of London.” 

— The British Weekly says that Miss Harraden has not quite 
fixed on a title for her new novel, but has thought of a striking 
one—‘‘I, too, Have Passed through Wintry Terrors." What 
would be the popular title—‘'I, too,” or ‘* Wintry Terrors" ? 
The latter would be a good one of itself. 

—Messrs. J. A. Hill & Co. of this city propose to publish a se- 
ries of twenty-five volumes, of about 600 pages each, under the 
title of ‘‘A Library of the World’s Best Literature,” to contain 
‘*a treasury of the best and most entertaining reading of all 
ages,”’ The authors will be presented in alphabetical order, not 
chronologically, and each volume will be illustrated with large and 
vignette portraits. The work has been committed to Mr, Charles 
Dudley Warner as editor-in-chief, with Prof, Harry Thurston 
Peck and Mr. Hamilton Wright Mabie as associate editors. There’ 
will be, also, an advisory board made up from the universities and 
colleges of the country, The volumes will be royal octavo, printed 
in large type and bound in library style. The plan is attractive, 
but the difficulties begin at the very outset—with the selection of 
the works to be included. 

—In his forthcoming volume, ‘‘ With the Fathers,” Prof, John 
Bach McMaster will show, with extracts from English papers of 
1824, that England generally approved of the Monroe doctrine 
when it was first enunciated. There will be, also, astudy of ‘‘ The 
Third Term Tradition.” The book will be published ‘by Messrs. 
D. Appleton & Co. : 

— Messrs, Maynard, Merrill & Co, have in press a ‘‘ History of 
the Army of the United States,” edited for the Military Service 
Institution by Gen, T, F. Rodenbough and Major William L. 
Haskin, U.S.A. The volume will contain historical sketches of 
each staff corps, department and regiment, from the date of its 
formation to the present day, prepared, in almost every case, by 
officers connected with the organizations of which they write. An 
interesting feature of the work will be a series of autotype e - 
traits of all the generals-in-chief of the army, from 1789 to 1895. 

—Prof, C. G. D. Roberts’s new book, ‘‘ Earth's Enigmas,” has 
gone through its first edition, and a second edition is now on the 
press of Lamson, Wolffe & Co. The same firm has in press a 
** History of Canada” and a book of poems, ‘‘ The Book of the 
Native,” by the same author. 

—lIt should interest certain Americans to knowthat Bret Harte 
is writing a serial for publication in an English periodical, and 
that Henry James is writing a love-story for The Jilustrated Lon- 
don News, It will begin in July and run for thirteen weeks. Mr, 
James has ready for the press a new volume of stories, ‘‘ Embar- 
rassments.” 

—It is the custom of the Browning Society of Philadelphia to 
give each year a play in commemoration of the birth of its patron 
Saint, on May 7. The plays given during the last three years 
were ‘‘ The Falcon,” by Tennyson, ‘‘ The Intruder,” by Maeter- 
linck, and ‘‘ The Woman's Battle,” by Scribe. This year a more 
ambitious drama was undertaken, and at the New Centu 
Drawing-Rooms, last Saturday, a picked cast from the C 
gave Browning's ‘‘Colombe’s Birthday,” in a carefully con- 
densed version by Mr, W. Alexander Stout. This drama has rarely 
been presented on the stage. Julia Marlowe and her company 
have given it several times, but it was not played during Brewn- 
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ing’s life in London, and is practically unknown save to his read- 








her death, a year ago, and Mrs. Florence Earle Coates is her suc- 
cessor, Under their management the membership has grown to 
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and M. Bourget introduces his ‘‘ Voyageuses” with a romance 
ers. The late Miss Helen Bell was President of the Society until called ‘* Charité de Femme.” 





‘nearly 1000, Publications Received 


—The May number:of Cosmofolis, just published, contains Ahhett, C. © Cc. onan s of yg oe mt - no Century Co, 
Hermann Sudermann’s much discussed.and hitherto unpublished Balen Aw es, care eee Oe, ar. Barper 7. 
drama, ‘‘ Fritzchen,” in its entirety; a novelette, ‘‘ The Notary’s Belsac, H_ de. The Unknown Masterpiece. §r.50. Macmillan & Co. 
Love-Story,” by Maarten Maartens, leads off the English section; Bust’ of jc, Tre Ba te RG Mouion, soc. eS Se 
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EBNRY and rhymed by Epwarp W. 
THomson. This delicate, amusing, and passion- IN INDIA, 


Small s square octavo, 75 cents. 
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avo, bound in paper with a rubrica' 
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IV. SOUL AND SENSE. By Hannan Par- 
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A Biography. By W. Fraser Rag. Introduction by 
Sheridan’s Grees Grandson, the Marquess of 
ag r9 ‘nie Ava. With portraits, etc. 2 vols., 
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OATEN STOP SERIES, A series of Ameri- : A Mighiy vivid and poetical description of Hindu 
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ON MAY 20TH WILL BE PUBLISHED 
Robert Louis Stevenson’s Romance 


WEIR OF HERMISTON. 


STEVENSON’S ESTIMATE OF THE STORY AS QUOTED IN MRS. STRONG'S DIARY: 


“The story unfolds itself before me to the least detail. There is 
nothing left in doubt. I never.felt so before in anything I ever wrote. It 
will be my best work. I feel myself so sure in every word.” 


“ Surely no son of Scotland has died, leaving with his last breath a 
worthier tribute to the land he loved.” —Sipney ‘CoLvin. 

In no case of an unfinished story has an author left so full a forecast 
of his intention. Mr. Stevenson had outlined to his amanuensis, Mrs. 
Strong, the plot of what remained unwritten, and by her. aid an editorial 
note of nearly twenty pages gives it so fully that the reader is left in no 
doubt of the result or of the fate of any of the characters. It is issued in 
attractive form, 12mo, $1.50. 


POEMS AND BALLADS. By Rosert Louis Stevenson. With Por- 
trait. I2mo. 1.50. 


Lovers of Mr. Stevenson’s writings will welcome this dainty and weeds bound volume, 
which comprises all the poems included in ‘ A Child’s Garden of Verses,” * Underwoods,” 
and over forty pieces of verse written since the publication of those volumes. 

*,* Messrs. Charles Scribner's Sons having recently acquired the rights to the publication 
of The Vailima Letters, two vols., $2.25; The Amateur Emigrant, $7.2; ; 
The Ebb Tide, $7.25; Macaire, $7.00, are now the publishers in this country 
of all of Mr. Stevenson's works, 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, 153-157 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 
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For Brain-Workers, the Weak and 
Debilitated. 


Horsford’s Acid Phosphate 


is without exception, the best Remedy 
for relieving Mental and Nervous Ex- 
haustion; and where the system has be- 
come debilitated by disease, it acts as a 
general tonic and vitalizer, affording sus- 
tenance to both brain and body, 


Dr. E. Cornell Esten, Philadelphia, Pa., 
says: ‘‘I have met with the greatest and most 
satisfactory results in dyspepsia and general de- 
rangement of the cerebral and nervous systems, 
causing debility and exhaustion.” 





Descriptive pamphlet free on application to 
Rumford Chemical Works, Providence, Re I. 
Beware of Substitutes and Imitations, 


For sale by all Druggists. 
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AND THE ARTS 


Ten cents a copy. Back numbers more 
than six months but not more than one 
year old, fifteen cents a copy. Over one year 
old, twenty-five cents. Many of the earlier 
issues are out of print. Indexes same price 
as single copies. 

Subscription price $3 a year, payable in 
advance. ‘‘Essays from Zhe Critic,” $1, 
Critic with “Essays,” $3.50. Handy Binder. 
$1. Critic with binder, first year, $3.50. 


To foreign countries in Universal Postal Union 
tostage one dollar per year extra. 


‘* TRILBYANA: The Rise and Progress 
of a Popular Novel ** 


A 56-page illustrated pamphlet, untrimmed, 
rubricated cover. Regular edition, 25 cts. 250 
signed copies on hand-made paper. $1, net. 


THE CRITIC COMPANY, 








287 Fourth Avenue, New York. 
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READY TO-DAY. 


WHITE APRONS 


A New Virginia Romance, by MAUD WIL- 
DER GOODWIN, Author of ‘‘The Head 
of a Hundred,” ‘*‘ The Colonial Cavalier,” 
etc. 16mo. Cloth, extra. Gilttop. $1.25. 


The scene of Mrs, Goodwin's new story is in 
part Virginia and in part the Court of Charles the 
Second. The historical basis of the romance is 
the episode known as **Bacon’s Rebellion” in 
the time of Governor Berkeley, but the author 
has woven into it a charming love story, and 
given to the whole narrative much dramatic in- 
terest, At the Court of Charles II. the heroine 
meets with many notable men, among them be- 
ing the King, Buckingham, Kneller, Dryden, 
and Mr. Samuel Pepys. Mrs. Goodwin has pro- 
duced a romance even more delightful than her 
successful story, ‘‘ The Head of a Hundred,” 


THE HEAD OF A HUNDRED. Being 
an account of Certain Passages in the Life 
of Humphrey Huntoon, Esq., Sometyme 
an Officer in the Colony of Virginia. 
Edited by MAUD WILDER GOODWIN. 
16mo, Cloth, extra. Gilt top. $1.25. 


THE COLONIAL CAVALIER; or, 
Southern Life Before the Revolution. 
By MauD WILDER GOODWIN. With 
23 illustrations by HARRY EDWARDS, 
New edition, with additional notes. 12mo. 
Cloth, extra, Gilt top. $2.00, 


LITTLE, BROWN & CO., Publishers, 


254 Washington St., Boston. 





The Mercantile Library, 
ASTOR PLACE. Contains 250,000 Volumes. 
— ~p 426 sth Ave. and 120 way. 
Books delivered to all parts of the city. 





RARE BOOKS, AUTOGRAPHS, ETC. 
AUTOGRAPH LETTERS OF CELEBRI- 
TIES and BOOK-PLATES 
SEND FOR PRICE LISTS. 
WALTER ROMEYN BENJAMIN 
287 Fourth Ave., NEW YORK CITY, 











WILLIAMS 
2% East 10rm STREET, New Yor 
Dealer in es and other periodioaia. Sets, 
volumes or single weed omy 





A, 8, Crark, mann, 176 Faken St, St., N. ¥. City (West of Ws B hte 





deals in Books are out of the common, as 3 
zines, upon application, 

THE BOOK SHOP, Scarce Books. 
Back-number aoanee. For any on any subject write 
tothe Book Shop. Catalogues free. 








NEW BOOKS, 
George H. Richmond & Co. 


HAVE JUST PUBLISHED : 
POEMS BY CAROLINE DUER AND 


ALICE DUER. 


Printed on Dickinson’s Hand-made Paper. 
16mo, boards, cloth back, $1.25. 


SONGS FROM THE GREEK. 


Translated ANE Minot SEDGWICK. 
Printed on Dickinson’s Hand-made Paper. 
16mo, boards, cloth back, $1.25. 


ALIDA CRAIG. 


A Novel by Pau.ine Kine, with illustrations 
by T. K. Hanna, Jr. 16mo, cloth, $1.25. 


Will be sent to any address, postpaid, on receipt of price. 


GEORGE H. RICHMOND & CO., 


12 E. 15th St., New York. 





WE CLIP THEM FOR YOU. 
NEWSPAPERS of ae kinds from pap ga t 
to on gad nen ies from every state. Also 
tines, literary, music, art ond scientific Publications, trade 

Gass papers. “All the bet h M ines included . 
ones are intelligent and Give us your 
articles or comments on an wubject and’ we wil 
quarantee satisfaction. Rates aon pecial service 
, but always surprisingly low. 


The Chigege Drom 


36 La Salle 3t.,'Ch 


ap 
: Remington History’ 





IONEER 

ROGRESS 
ERSEVERANCE 
ERFECTION 
OPULARITY 
ROSPERITY 


_ clang ot 
ae SIX x Model 
Remington 
‘Standard Typewriter 
327 Broadway, NewYork. 
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“* The classit treatise on its subject.” 
Prof. G. B. STEVENS, Yale University 


‘ 

HISTORY OF 
CHRISTIAN DOCTRINE } 
: 

4 










4 
P 
P 
4 
, By Prof. Gzorcr P. Fisuer, Yale 
University. (Jnternational Theologi. 
cal Library.) Crown 8vo, $2.50 me#. 
Prof. J. any THAYER, Harvard 
niversity, writes : 
b “Prof. Fisher has trained the public to 4 
; expect the excellences of pata tepgo 
dor, judicial equipoise, and admira Ay» lu- ‘ 
: cidity and elegance of style in whatever 
comes from his pen. But in the present 
; work he seems to have s himself. 
It isa charming volume. The justice of 4 
, this epithet— however unusual in reference : 
7 to a work on such a topic—will be proven 
, by the reluctance with which whoever 
) 
4 


begins, to read it will lay it down.” 4 
Bishop JOHN F. HURST writes: 4 
“A strong and thorough treatment of 


this important subject. . . . It presents 
so many new and fresh points and is so ; 
ro Boracae. Po treated, and into view 
contemporaneous inenghe, especially the 4 
; American, that it is a pleasure to read it, . 
and will be an equal pleasure to go back 


to it again and again.” 
oy .” Sold by all boohssllers, or sent, postpaid, by 4 
, CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS ‘ 

153-157 Fifth Avenue, New York 4 
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GLADSTONE 


The cgi 
Damnation of 
Theron Ware, 


By HABOLD FREDERIC. 
Published in England as 


Illumination. 


pp. 512; $1.50, Sent post-paid on receipt 
of price by the publishers, 


STONE & KIMBALL, 


NEW YORK CITY. 


























The Critic 





Number 743 











EDUCATIONAL 





CONNECTICUT 


WOODSIDE SEMINARY, 





Hartford, Conn, Re-opens Sept. 24, '96. 
~ re and study, Rural surrou s. 
City advantages for culty re eeARA’). SMITH, ; 





? MARGARET'S y DIOCESAN BOARDING. AND DAY 
ScHoeL For GIRLS reopens Sept. apres 1896. Twenty- 
second year, The Rev, Francis Russell, Rector. 
Miss Mary R. Hillard, Principal. 








McLean Seminary for Girls. 
College Preparatory. ae Sis Courses.. French, German, 
Art, Music. Rev. McLzan, Simsbury, Conn, 








MASSACHUSETTS 


SAUVEUR AMHERST 
SUMMER SCHOOL. 
July 6th—August s4th, oe Amherst College. Twenty- 


offered. mme tree. Address 
_ prof. Ww. L. MON AGUE, Amherst, Mass. 








ye MICHIGAN 
UNIVERSITY OF [MICHIGAN 
SUMMER SCHOOL. 
June 29 till August 7. 
Nineteen Departments (including Law). Seventy 


Courses. 
For information apply to the Secretary of the Uni- 


meeny, JAMES H. WADE 
Ann Arbor, Mich. 





















NEW YORK 
Under ey ot snor Doane, sth year. 
r the direction, i 5 
Miss Etcen W. cipal. Albany, N. Y. 


















Rivervige by Soares BISBEE, 





084 Delaware Avenue, Buffalo, N 


Buffalo Semi 


The forty-fifth year. For circulars, 
Mas. C, F. Hartt, 





New York, Newburgh, 


The Misses Mackie’s School for Girls. 
Academic and College-Preparatory. Special advantages in 

Art and Music, Certificate admits to Vassar and Wellesley, 
One and a half hours from New York 





NEW YORE MILITARY ACADEMY, 
CORNWALL-ON-HUDSON, 
or Boarding pot nt only poe agen omer and beau- 
tify located on Hudson River, near West Point. For 
catalogue address S. C. JONES, C.E., Superintendent. 


BICYCLE SUITS Se.sts somes 
a 














The Woman’s 
Bicycle... 


In strength, lightness, grace, and 
-elegance of finish and equip- 
ment Model 41 Columbia is un- 
approached by any other make. 


COLUMBIA 


saddles are recommended by riders and 
physicians as proper in shape and adjust- 
ment, and every 
detail of equipment 
contributes to com- 
fort and pleasure. 





















The Columbia Cat- 
alogue, handsomest 
art work of the 


stamps. 
POPE 
Mfg.Co. 
Hartford, 
Conn. 











cleaning and sopeiriog. 


B. BERGER, Bo Second St. 








EDUCATIONAL 





NORTH CAROLINA 





St. Mary’s School for Girls, Raleigh, N. C. 
The Advent Term of the Fifty-fourth School Year 
will begin September 19, 1895. 


Certificate admits to Vassar. 
REV. B. SMEDES, A.M. 








OHIO 





Ono, aloe’ Eh East Broad Street. 
Miss Phelps’ nglish and Classical 
SsHOOL Fox GIRLS. ollege Preparatory, Regular and 
Elective courses. 








NEW YORK CITY 


THE NATIONAL CONSERVATORY 
OF MUSIC OF AMERICA 


126 and 128 East 17th Street 
FOUNDED BY 
MRS. JEANNETTE M. THURBER. 
(INCORPORATED 188s) 
Scholastic Year 1895-96 
sab e"lrmat asta, nrcay of a 


affirmed that no Conservatory abroad can 
lay dain to s0 dle efficient a corps of teachers. 











HE MISSES ELY'S SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 
2 Riversipe Drive, 
Ssth and 86th sulin, New York. 
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A TEXT BOOKS. Intended for use in 
avenia tend fess study, THE CORTINA METHUb. 


FRRNGH IN 20 LESSONS. Each, $1 .50 


AMPARo. & E sa Sp. only, Eng. Vocab'y, 50 cts. 
Eu Finat pe Noama. 3d at | aap nnotated in Lion 175 cts. 
iin . & ge g0c. Pp. onl, ean "y, 40c. 
DESPURS DE LA Luvvia. gd ed , annotated in Eng ,35 cts. 
Pees Seanene. 4th —_ Ail as » 40 cts. 
ODELOS ARTAS. 1 Pp 75 cts. 
“CORTINA LIKRARY.” Send § cts for ne 7S. to 
School of » 44 St.,N. Y. 








PENNSYLVANIA 





AVE YOU a daughter to educate eas send to school? 
H Then ask for a circular from Mos, H, Cierc, 4315 
Walnut St , Philadelphia, Pa. 


MISS BALDWIN'S SCHOOL for Girls. 
RYN MAWR, PA. 
Mise FLonance Banowin Principal. 





Preparatory 


he. n Mawr College. Within five years more 
fty pupils have entered Bryn Mawr College 
ion this school. Certificate admits to Smith, Vas- 


sar and Wellesley. Diploma given in both General 
and Colle srersepareneny ry Courses. Fine, fire-proof 
stone building. 25 acres beautiful grounds, For 
circular, address the Secretary. 


FRENCH BOOKS 


" Catal 








at WM. LR. JE JENKINS’, 


er, 
* sur y 
YORK. 





Trees= and cis 
Parsons & Sons Co. 


LIMITED, 








Absolutely Pure. 


Highest of all ia 
leavening strength.—Latest United States Go- ernment 
Food Report. 


A cream of tartar baking powder. 


Rovat Baking Powper Co., 106 Wall Street, New York. 





CARPETS. 


Lowell Brussels, 
Axminster, 
Wilton. 


Rugs, Mats, Mattings, and Oilcloths for 
Country Houses. 


WHOLE CARPETS. 


Designs furnished for Aubusson, Ax- 
minster and Oriental Carpets. 


| Broadway K 19th ot. 


NEW YORK. 


The Critic 


A WEEKLY REVIEW OF LITERATURE 
AND THE ARTS 

Edited since January 1881 by J.B. & 7. L. Gilder 

10 cts. a — $3 a year. (Foreign postage, $1.) 

‘* The only paper to which we can look for a 


week-by-week record of American literature.”— 
Sir Walter Besant. 


** ESSAYS FROM THE CRITIC”’ 
A reprint of some of the most stri — 
butions to the earlier numbers. Cloth, 
** The Critic long since took rank as ee fore- 
most literary paper in America."—Zhe New 
York Times. 


THE a COMPANY, 














oe Nurseries, Flushing, N. Y. 


7 Fourth Avenue, New York. 








